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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
Wide World photo 
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Student leader Kathie Einola from Luther L. Wright High School in Ironwood, Mich., tells what she likes 
most about her Sheaffer Cartridge Pen. Kathie, a junior in the upper 10% of her class scholastically, is a 
member of the Future Teachers of America, Pep Club, Youth Choir and is one of two girls on the ski-team. 


“Fills quick, clean and easy with disposable ‘ink bottles’ ’’ 


Over 15 million students and teachers have already switched to Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. 
And here’s the reason! For smooth, easy writing, there’s no substitute for a true fountain 
pen...and no other fountain pen beats Sheaffer’s for convenience and cleanliness. It fills the 
modern way with leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid you carry in pocket, or purse. 
So whenever you run out of ink...just toss away the used cartridge and drop in either 


end of a new one. No dip! No dunk! No Mess! + 
Choose your Sheaffer Cartridge Pen today from S if EAF oo a R'S 


five smart colors: black, blue, grey, green and red. 
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New Sheaffer 
Cartridge Fountain 
Pen with 98¢ worth 

of Skrip cartridges 


FREE 


$3.93 Total Value 


$995 


only 
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TWO 5-PACKS FREE! 





GHIP MARTIN FLIES TO 

WASHINGTON, D.C.,1O SEE 

FIRSTHAND HOW THE BELL 
SYSTEM SERVES ITS 


LARGEST TELEPHONE 
USER—THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT ! 


COLLEGE REPORTER 


) HOW TELEPHONES SERVE 











. 
BACK IN 1897,CHIP, 3 PAGE BOYS 
MANNED THE FIRST CAPITOL SWITCHBOARD. 
TODAY 6,650 TELEPHONES CARRY MORE THAN 
60,000 LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN CALLS A DAy 
FOR SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN. 





THIS MUST BE THE 
NEW STATE DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING, HEADQUARTERS 

FOR OUR FOREIGN 
SERVICE . 


YES, CHIP, HERE CALLS TO 
OUR EMBASSIES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD KEEP US IN DAILY 

TOUCH WITH FAST-CHANGING 

EVENTS VITAL TO OUR 








AND, AT THE PENTAGON, THIS COMMAND POST CONTROL. 
PANEL IS IN CONSTANT TOUCH WITH OUR FAR-FLUNG 
WARNING NETWORK. AT THE FIRST SIGN OF DANGER IT WILL 
ALERT OUR DEFENSES IN TIME TO REPEL ANY ENEMY ATTACK! 


—_ 














BUREAU OF 
INVESTIGATION 


YES, AND RECEIVES 
THEM,TOO, ON THIS SPEEDPHOTO 
TRANSCEIVER. IN MINUTES, THE 
FBI CAN IDENTIFY A CRIMINAL 
FOR POLICE DEPARTMENTS 








PRESIDENT'S PRESS CONFERENCES TO THE PEOPLE — ON 

TV, RADIO AND IN NEWSPAPERS. THIS REQUIRES COMPLEX 

TELEPHONE LINE INSTALLATIONS AND MAINTENANCE FOR 
BROADCASTING AND REPORTING. 























THE TELEPHONE ALSO PLAYS ITS PART IN BRINGING THE 
IS THE PRESIDENTS 
DESK. BY SIMPLY 
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How we prove 
the quality 


of the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


A new Ford Thunderbird streaks up a 30 
percent grade modeled after the steepest 
street in San Francisco. A technician 
checks acceleration with an “electric 
eye” timing device. 


°° FALCON « THUNDERBIRD © COMET «© MERCURY 


Imagine driving 52,000 miles in just 
24 hours, more than twice around the 
world in a single day! That’s the kind 
of mileage we log to prove the quality 
of our cars and trucks on Ford Motor 
Company’s test track at Science City, 
our Research and Engineering Center, 
Dearborn, Michigan; and the proving 


grounds at Romeo, Michigan, and 
Kingman, Arizona. Here’s how we test 


our products... 


A new Ford Galaxie hits the cobblestones. 
To duplicate every type of driving condi- 
tion, our test roads include macadam, 
gravel, bricks, railroad track crossings— 
and plenty of bad holes. 


A Comet 4-door sedan is prepared for 
a driving test. Test instruments include 
an oscillograph which measures speed, 
distance and acceleration; a fuel-meter- 
ing device which determines the exact 
mileage delivered by the car. 


A new Mercury Meteor 600 splashes 
through a water pit at high speed. This 
test is performed to check behavior of 
wet brakes and body tightness—both 
important considerations to the auto- 
mobile buyer. 


Ford Trucks are first on the road with 
the load! Proving it, a new Ford “H” 
series diesel pulls smaller truck contain- 
ing test instruments—and 5,500 pounds 
of pig iron, 


A new Lincoln Continental’s “pick-up” 
is clocked with precise electrical speed- 
ometer connected to a towed bicycle 
wheel. When used with a fuel consump- 
tion gauge, this “fifth” wheel is an aid in 
measuring mileage. 


. .- And that’s just the beginning! 
Many more tests are performed to 
insure that you get only the finest 
performance, economy, comfort 
and safety in all our Ford Family 
of Fine Cars. 
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Q. What hairdo’s best for job hunting? I'd 
like something different, to make an impres- 
sion. L. D., Tampa, Florida 


A “Way out”—(job-wise)—is what you'll 
be, if you flaunt a do that belies your I1.Q. 
Avoid the sensational, over-done look. The 
better to assure a prospective boss your mind’s 


on your work—not on beauty salon appoint- 
ments. Besides, a simple style’s in better taste 
for the office. Choose something becoming; 
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. Come down to earth via the hairdo rig 
A. Come down to earth via the hairdo right 
for you. No high-rising poufs, no l-o-n-g bobs, 
however glamorous. You need a smooth-topped 
style; medium length. Softly fluffy at the sides 
and back to balance that “treetop” tallness. 
Memo: The fluff you need stays fluffy with the 
ieee Gide iti, W right kind of body in your hair; namely, the 
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Why teachers prefer homework. 


typed on a ROYAL FUTURA PORTABLE. 


. it's perfectly clear! 








Scribbling gives your teacher eyestrain. And 
it gives you writer’s cramp. But, pity your 
grades the most—they really suffer! Better 
yet—get the cure. A sleek, rugged ROYAL 
FUTURA® PORTABLE. FUTURA is the only 
portable with all the features of a standard 
office machine. That means it’s best 
equipped to help you put your thoughts on 
paper more easily, quickly, efficiently. 





© 1961 ROYAL MCBEE 


There’s no better medicine made for tired, 
misunderstood scribblers. So, do like the 
bright ones. Make it clear you need a 
ROYAL FUTURA. Remember: you are just 
not getting a complete portable—unless you 
get a ROYAL FUTURA. " 
(Comes with a sharp, CYA 
luggage-type carrying | OYA] 
case, of course.) ae ee 


THE PORTABLE TYPEWRITER FOR BETTER SCHOOLWORK. OTHER FINE ROYAL PORTABLES FROM $49.95 PLUS TAX. 





IN STRATEGIC SPOT: General Lauris Nor- 
sted heads NATO command in Europe. 


NATO’S NORSTAD 


THE “MILITARY VALUE” of 
Lauris Norstad was once summed up 
neatly by the late General Henry 
“Hap” Arnold, the Army Air Corps 
chief in World War II. Asked why 
he had assigned General Norstad to 
his personal staff, he replied, “I need- 
ed someone to help me do my think- 
ing. 

In Norstad’s 31 years of military 
service, he has gained renown as a 
“thinking man’s soldier.” Today, as 
Supreme Allied Commander in Eu- 
rope, he holds one of the most re- 
sponsible command posts in the free 
world. His troops are from the 15 
countries that make up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Western Europe’s shield of defense 
against communism. 

The son of a Lutheran minister 
who emigrated from Norway, Lauris 
Norstad was born in 1907 in Red 
Wing, Minn. Once, as a boy, he visit- 
ed the U. S. Cavalry headquarters 
at Ft. Riley, Kan. His first sight of 
prancing horses and troopers sitting 
tall in the saddle made him decide 
to earn his spurs in the cavalry. 

Norstad changed from riding to 
flying after he graduated from West 
Point in 1930. But at the outbreak 
of World War II, the high-flying 
officer was “grounded.” The Army 
needed good staff officers—and Nor- 
stad was considered one of the best. 

Rising quickly through the ranks, 
he earned his first general’s star 
when he was 36—and looked half his 
age. One day, relaxing in casual at- 
tire, he was approached by a new 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 


arrival at headquarters. The new- 
comer, a colonel, asked Norstad to 
fetch some refreshments—and Nor- 
stad did. 

“This kid—I thought he might be 
17 or 18—seemed like a very bright 
boy,” the colonel observed. Later, 
somewhat shaken, the colonel learned 
that the “bright boy” was his superior 
officer, a brigadier general! 

Because of his brilliant direction 
of Allied air strikes in the Mediter- 
ranean, Norstad was sent to Wash- 
ington and put in charge of strat- 
egy-planning for the B-29 bombing 
raids on Japan. After World War II 
ended, he was named commander 
of the U. S. Air Force in Europe. 
Then in 1956 came his most im- 
portant assignment: NATO. His com- 
mand extends 4,000 miles—from Tur- 
key to the tip of Norway—and faces 
Red troops that vastly outnumber 
his own. 

International tensions were stepped 
up recently when the Soviets re- 
newed their threats against Berlin. 
But the tense prospects have not 
ruffed Norstad’s soldierly reserve. 
As one of his aides remarked, “I 
have a feeling he works off any bad 
temper on some innocent golf balls.” 


A STAR IS RE-BORN 


A MOVIE STAR in her teens and 
a “has been” in her twenties, Judy 
Garland made a comeback this sum- 


SWEET SMILE OF SUCCESS: Former teen 
star Judy Garland stages a comeback. 


mer at the age of 38. To her delight, 
she found that her former teen-age 
fans remembered her and that a new 
generation had “discovered” her. 
Everywhere she went, her one-wom- 
an show played to cheering audi- 
ences and drew garlands of acclaim. 

The “little girl with the great, big 
voice” was, in the language of show 
people, “born in a trunk.” Her par- 
ents were vaudeville performers. 
Much of her childhood was spent in 
the wings of musty theatres. 

She remembers vividly the night 
she bounced onstage and interrupted 
her family with an impromptu sing- 
ing of “Jingle Bells.” It was Christmas 
Eve, 1926. “I sang five straight 
choruses before Dad carried me off,” 
she recalls. She was not yet three, 
but she had made her “debut.” 

When she was older, a movie pro- 
ducer heard her sing and brought 
her to Hollywood. There Judy was 
offered a contract with M-G-M. 

From then on, her days were long 
and grueling. When she wasn't in a 
picture she was in class at the stu- 
dio’s schoolhouse. Between scenes 
she did her lessons. And at night she 
staved off sleepiness to do home- 
work. 

Every young actress longs for the 
“break” that will make her a star. 
Judy Garland got her break at 13 
when she made The Wizard of Oz. 
This film won her an Academy 
Award. She made more movies—12 
of them while still a teen-ager. 

The pressures mounted, until] at 
last the bubble burst. Exhausted, her 
nerves frayed, she walked off a pic- 
ture—and the studio tore up her con- 
tract. Suddenly, she says, “I was 
somebody who had been a movie 
star.” 

The years passed. She married Sid- 
ney Luft, her manager, and devoted 
herself mostly to rearing her three 
children. But she wanted to sing 
again—if people wanted to hear her. 

People did. This summer they 
flocked to theatres and shouted their 
enthusiasm. Today, among theatre 
people, Judy Garland is known as 
“Miss Show Business,” the highest 
tribute a performer could hope to 
earn. 
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Figs ‘pueieliies Wide World photo UPI photo 
VIENNA: Khrushchev and Kennedy met BERLIN: East Germans fled to the West— SOUTH KOREA: Military seized control of 


here but failed to agree on Berlin’s future. and freedom—at the rate of 1,500 a day. government in a second, bloodless coup. 


N THE LANGUAGE of weather re- 

ports, a summary of -world events 
during the summer months might have 
read: Cloudy and uncomfortable, with 
storm threats building on the horizon 
Occasional flashes of political lightning 
accompanied by the distant rumble of 
thunderous words. 


KENNEDY-KHRUSHCHEV MEETING 


An anxious world sweated through 
those months as developments on the 
international scene brought new dan- 
gers to world peace. The storm center 
of international tensions hovered omi- 
nously over the beleaguered city of 
West Berlin. 

Like many summer storms, this one 


built up with unanticipated suddenness. 

The first warning signal was hoisted 

during a two-day meeting between 
President Kennedy and Soviet Premier 

. Nikita Khrushchev in Vienna, Austria, 


in June. Premier Khrushchev handed 
the U. S. President a memorandum de- 


manding a “solution to the West Berlin 

4 situation.” Deadline: within six months. 
The Soviet leader repeated his three- 

year-old threat to sign a separate peace 

treaty with the Moscow-controlled East 


German regime—unless the Western 
Allies agreed to a “general peace treaty” 
on Germany that would convert West 
Berlin into somethiw@ the Reds call a 
“demilitarizedofree city.” 

Westerti leaders have held that this 
Sewilct “free-city” proposal would only 
leave the Reds “free” to swallow up 
West Berlin at their leisure. For the 
Soviet terms require the U. S., Britain, 
and France to withdraw their military 
garrisons stationed in Berlin under 
agreements signed in World War II. 
Without Western “military presence” in 
Berlin, that city, a free-world outpost 
110 miles inside Communist East Ger- 
many, would be at the mercy of the 
Reds. 

If Khrushchev goes through with his 
plan to sign a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, the move would 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Pres. Balaguer 


Wide World phote UPI phote 


KUWAIT: Armed tribesmen rushed to the 
frontier to meet threat of Iraqi attack. 


threaten the Allied position in two 
Ways 

> A separate treaty would imply that 
Germany is to be permanently divided 
into a Communist East Germany and 
a free West Germany. The West has 
resisted any move that would leave 
Germany permanently divided. 

> Under such a treaty, the transporta- 
tion routes used by the Allied powers 
West Berlin will be trans- 
Soviet to East German 
control, The East Germans, in turn, 
might interfere with Western use of 
these Berlin access routes. A possible 
result: Berlin could again be the victim 
of a Communist blockade, similar to 
the one in 1948. 


BERLIN TENSIONS MOUNT 


Shortly after his return to Moscow, 
the Soviet premier abruptly announced 
a boost in Russia’s military spending 
and the cancellation of planned cut- 
backs in Soviet military manpower. 

The U. S. quickly labeled the new 
Berlin crisis as “manufactured in Mos- 
cow.” Said President Kennedy in a 
television report to the nation, “We de 
not want to fight—but we have fought 
before. Others in earlier times have 
made the same dangerous mistake of 
assuming that the West was too selfish 
and too soft and too divided to resist 
the invasion of freedom in other lands.” 

Leaving the door ajar for further 
negotiations, the President declared 
that the U. S. was “willing to consider 
any arrangement for a treaty in Ger- 
many consistent with the maintenance 
of peace and freedom.” But he made it 
clear that “the freedom of Berlin is not 
negotiable.” 

To meet the new Soviet challenge, 
President Kennedy called for—and 
quickly gained Congressional approval 
of—a $3,454,000,000 increase in U. S. 
defense spending, bringing our current 
defense budget to a record peacetime 
high of $46,848,000,000. Congress also 
gave the President powers to increase 


to supply 
ferred from 


CONGO: President Kasavubu (center) is- 
sued a call for parliament to re-convene. 


the size of our armed services by 217,- 
000 men (to a new total of about 
2,700,000 men) and to recall 250,000 
military reservists to active duty. These 
steps, the President declared, were only 
the beginning of a long-range effort to 
improve the free world’s “posture” in 
the Cold War. 

As the Western foreign ministers met 
in Paris to map their response to the 
Berlin crisis, Khrushchev issued fresh 
warnings. The Soviets, he said, might 
have to increase the size of their forces 
on their Western frontiers. 

In almost the same breath, however, 
Khrushchev insisted that a Red block- 
ade of Berlin was “out of the question.” 
He proposed a roundtable conference 
between the Soviets and the Western 
powers. Western diplomats were hope- 
ful—but by no means convinced—that 
Khrushchev was moderating his stand 
on Berlin. =~ 


“ESCAPEHATCH” SEALED OFF 


In Germany itself, a “human stream” 
of East German refugees that has been 
flowing into West Berlin for more than 
a decade began to take on flood pro- 
portions. Last month, East Germans 
fled their homeland at a rate of 2,000 
a day! Many of the refugees were young 
people and skilled workers—people the 
shaky East German economy could least 
afford to lose. To halt the exodus, the 
East German Reds sealed off the “Ber- 
lin escape hatch to freedom” on August 
13. This action was vigorously pro- 
tested by the Western Allies as a viola- 
tion of East-West agreements. 

(See Unit on Germany, Oct. 18 issue.) 


ALSO ON K-K AGENDA 


Although the Berlin issue took cen- 
ter stage at the meeting of the “two 
K’s” in Vienna, the U. S. President and 
the Soviet premier also “exchanged 
views” on two other major Cold War 
issues: 
>» Nuclear Test Ban—Little apparent 
headway was made toward a perma- 


read eulogy at Trujillo's 


nent agreement on banning nuclear 
bomb testing. Current test-ban talks 
have been stalled by Soviet insistence 
on its “Troika Doctrine” (named after 
three-horse teams used in Russia to 
haul sleighs). This doctrine calls for a 
three-member _test-ban commission, 
made up of one member each from the 
free, Communist, and “neutral” blocs. 
Western leaders oppose this plan be- 
cause each commission member will 
have “veto power.” Thus the Soviets 
can sabotage any majority agreement 
should they not-have things their own 
way. 

> Laos—Both leaders called for an im- 
mediate cease-fire in this Utah-sized 
Southeast Asian kingdom, the scene of 
a year-long civil war. President Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchev agreed 
that Laos was to be independent and 
“neutral” in the Cold War. But even as 
the Vienna conference was in progress, 
pro-Communist rebels were launching 
new guerrilla attacks against the pro- 
Western government of Laos. And two 
months later, a 14-nation conference in 
Geneva, Switzerland, stil] had not 
reached agreement on the establishment 
of a neutral Laotian government. 
(Watch our news reviews in upcoming 
issues for further reports on these and 
other major news developments.) 


GENERALS’ COUP IN KOREA 


Another development in Asia this 
past summer was a military coup that 
ousted the civilian government of South 
Korea. Beginning in the dawn hours 
of May 16, South Korean marines and 
paratroopers seized control of the capi- 
tal city of Seoul and toppled the gov- 
ernment of Premier John Chang, The 
new military regime was headed at 
first by Lieut.-Gen. Chang Do Young, 
who was later replaced by Major-Gen- 
Chung Hi Pak. The avowed goals of 
the new regime are “to strengthen 
South Korea’s anti-Communist position, 
end incompetence in government, and 
improve the economy.” It has pledged 


funeral, 





Wide World photo 


CUBA: Premier Castro offered the U. S. a 
“deal” to exchange prisoners for tractors. 


a return to civilian government “when 
the revolutionary objectives are real- 
ized” (watch for Unit on Korea coming 
in the March 25, 1962 issue). 


MIDDLE EAST MANEUVERS 

On June 19, tiny, oil-rich Kuwait on 
the Persian Gulf received its independ- 
ence after 62 years as a British protec- 
torate. Only six days later, Kuwait was 
claimed by someone else. Kuwait was 
“an integral part of Iraq” all along, de- 
clared Iraqi Premier Abdel Karim el- 
Kassem. The Kuwaitis disagreed. Ku- 
wait’s Sheik Abdullah al-Salim al-Sabah 
promptly flashed a “send help” message 
to London, requesting British troops to 
join his own fierce tribesmen in the de- 
fense of Kuwait. With British and 
Kuwaiti forces busily digging trenches 
in the desert, Premier el-Kassem back- 
pedaled rapidly. He explained that he 
had not intended to take Kuwait by 
force but would continue to press Iraq’s 
claims “through peaceful means.” 


AFRICAN TURMOIL 


In North Africa, tensions reached the 
boiling point during the summer. Ne- 
gotiations between France and Moslem 
nationalist rebels seeking an end to a 
bloody, seven-year war in Algeria 
bogged down over the control of the 
Sahara Desert region and its oil wealth. 
In neighboring Tunisia, meanwhile, dis- 
agreement between Tunisian and 
French leaders over France’s continued 
maintenance of a big naval base at 
Bizerte (five years after Tunisia had 
gained its independence from France) 
resulted in a brief but savage battle. 
The Bizerte issue was brought before 
the United Nations for debate. (Units 
on Algeria and on Tunisia coming in 
the Nov. 15 and Dec. 6 issues.) 

A hopeful sign, however, was de- 
tected in the Republic of the Congo in 
Centra] Africa. There the national par- 
liament was reconvened under United 
Nations protection, and the Soviet- 
backed regime headed by Antoine 
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CAPITOL HILL: For Congress it was work, 
work, work through the summer heat. 


Gizenga in Oriental Province dissolved 
itself in favor of a new central govern- 
ment at Leopoldville. This indicated 
that Congolese leaders were bringing 
the year-old nation out of chaos. But a 
three-cornered rivalry still runs deep 
among Gizenga, Joseph Kasavubu of 
the central government, and Moise 
Tshombe of Katanga Province (Unit on 
the Congo coming in the Feb. 7 issue). 


DEATH IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Violence erupted in the Caribbean 
nation of the Dominican Republic this 
summer. The 3l-year rule of Latin 
America’s most durable dictator, Rafael 
Trujillo, ended in a hail of assassins’ 
bullets (see Unit on the Dominican Re- 
public in our May 17 issue). 


TRACTORS-FOR-PRISONERS 


Perhaps the most bizarre proposal of 
the summer came from Cuba’s Premier 
Fidel Castro, radiating confidence after 
his victory over Cuban rebel forces last 
April. Castro proposed to release 1,200 
prisoners captured in the abortive in- 
vasion in return for 500 bulldozer-type 
tractors. Tractors-for-Prisoners Commit- 
tee organized in the U. S. offered to 
raise money to buy 500 farm-type trac- 
tors for Cuba, but Castro said this 
wasn’t good enough. Negotiations broke 
down when the bearded Cuban pre- 
mier demanded 1,000 farm-type trac- 
tors, or the equivalent of $28,000,000 
damages” caused 
S. officials re- 


in “indemnity fox 
during the invasion, U. 
ported a “ground-swell of disgust” 
among Latin Americans for Castro’s 
proposal to barter people for tractors 
and his pronouncement that Cuba will 
remain under one-party rule (his). 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


Tensions on the international scene 
lent a sense of urgency to the sessions 
of Congress, which labored right 
through the hot, muggy days of a 
Washington summer. Bi-partisan ap- 
proval of President Kennedy’s proposals 





Sonnenberg phote 
U. S.: New York was among the cities to 
play host to foreign tourists this summer. 


the Berlin crisis came 
Republican leaders in 
Congress criticized the President for 
his reluctarice to cut back domestic 
spending to meet defense costs. 

At our presstime, many Washington 
correspondents were predicting tough 
sledding for the administration's aid-to- 
education, medical-care-for-the-aged, 
and tax reform bills. Also pending was 
a foreign aid bill calling for $4,900,- 
000,000, plus authority for the admin- 
istration to begin long-term borrowing 
for long-range economic aid programs 
abroad. Two major bills passed by the 
lawmakers this summer were an Ad- 
ministration farm bill and a $4,886,- 
000,000 housing bill. 

A sizable share of the foreign aid 
money would be used to pep up Latin 
American economies, At a 21-nation 
meeting in Uruguay, U. S. Secretary of 
the Treasury Douglas Dillon predicted 
that $20,000,000,000 worth of public 
and private investment will flow into 
Latin America in the next 10 years. 


AMERICAN SAFARI 


Among the less-publicized legislation 
passed this summer was a bill estab- 
lishing the U. S. Travel Service to assist 
foreign tourists “on safari” in the 
United States. About 450,000 foreign 
tourists, the largest group ever, trekked 
through our country this summer. 
Among their favorite sights: the Grand 
Canyon, Niagara Falls—and Disneyland. 

Some of these 
membered that, two. years ago, another 
foreign visitor Nikita Khrush- 
chev discouraged from visiting 
Disneyland (because U. S. officials felt 
that security preparations were inade- 
quate at the California playland). 

“You really should have let Khrush- 
chev go there,” mused a Scottish visitor 
who was charmed by Disneyland. 
“He’d probably still be there.” 

(For news of recent U. S. and Soviet 
space developments, see “Science in 
the News,” pp. 36-37.) 
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. HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS...) 





THE WAYWARD BOAT: For several months an un- 
intended “ornament” decorated the lawn of the U. S. 
Embassy in Moscow. It was a bulky, canvas-covered ob- 
ject that puzzled many Muscovites. Where did it come 
from? Why was it there? The story is an involved one— 
perhaps symbolic of U. S.-Soviet relations. The mysteri- 
ous object was a boat—a 19-foot jet-propelled craft that 
former President Eisenhower had ordered for Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev. It is customary for chiefs of state 
to exchange gifts when one visits the other. This boat, 
which cost $5,000, was what President Eisenhower had 
planned to give Khrushchev on a trip to the Soviet Union 
in May, 1960. But, with the collapse of the Big-Four 
meeting in Paris that month, Khrushchev canceled the 
invitation. And the boat, which had already been shipped 
to Moscow, was “dry-docked” on the Embassy lawn. 
When it was returned to the U. S. recently, members 
of the United Presbyterian Church in West Allis, Wis., 
bought it for $3,200 and this month will send it to 
a missionary group in Ethiopia. The pastor of the 
church will accompany the boat and present it to the 
missionaries. By now it has probably traveled farther 
than any craft its size—without getting near water! 


IN THE FLESH: A few weeks ago, Adjutant Andre 
Bugnot proved that his bravery as a French soldier was 
more than skin deep. At a ceremony in Lille, France, a 
general pinned a medal on Andre’s tunic. Andre stood 
rigidly at attention, saluted the general, and then .. . 
fainted dead away. When he came to, it was discovered 
that the general had pinned the medal through the sol- 
dier’s tunic and into his chest. Andre had been too proud 
to protest and too brave to cry out. 


de World phote 
SOUR GRAPES: When finalists for ““Miss Universe’’ were an- 
nounced this summer, hometown papers around the world 
blossomed forth in banner headlines. But when the beauty 
crown went to Marlene Schmidt, 24, an electronics engineer 
who had fled East Germany last year, the Communist press 
cried, “Foul!” The contest was rigged, it said, to lure other 
East German girls to leave their homeland and come to the 
West. Miss Schmidt's reaction? One word: “Nonsense.” 


WABC-TV photo 


TV TEENS: Two 17-year-old TV enthusiasts who had 
criticized “the way TV is run” found themselves in a 
delicate situation—working for a TV station. Last spring, 
David Gingold of White Plains, N. Y., and Susan Brown 
of Greenwich, Conn. (photo above), submitted script 
outlines to a TV writing contest. David and Susan 
won the top prizes—summer-long apprenticeships with 
WABC-TV in New York City. David’s outline, “The 
Amazing Mr. Budd,” was about a hospital patient whose 
temperature fluctuated with the rise and fall of the stock 
market. Susan’s story, “And the Darkness Came,” dram- 
atized events that might have occurred during a New 
York City power failure. The two apprentices spent the 
summer “learning the ropes” of TV production. They 
also got a glimpse of the business side of TV. “Why 
don’t you vary your shows more?” they had asked the 
executives. Now they know the answer. “It’s difficult to 
chance the new,” David has learned. “Costly, too. If I 
were an executive, I suppose I, too, would produce 
mostly Westerns and private eyes.” 


DANCERS AND DENTURES: When the Leningrad 
State Kirov Ballet company landed in London this sum- 
mer, the dancers waved at the welcoming crowd. But 
few of them smiled. The reason: Many of them had bad 
teeth. Russia has socialized medicine, but 12 dancers 
had saved up their tooth troubles to take advantage of 
Britain’s-government-sponsored National Health Serv- 
ice. One ballerina had 14 teeth pulled, 11 filled—and 
upper and lower dentures fitted. She paid $2.80 (a 
British pound) for services that cost the government 
$700. How did the British react to the Russians’ biting 
into their dental services? Somte were disgruntled, but 
others felt charitable. Said one man, “They give us so 
much pleasure with their art, the least we can do is 
fix their teeth for them.” 
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A LA FRANCAISE: This is not a Paris sidewalk cafe, but these students are wish- 
ing it were. They dream of the day when they @&@f practice their French in France. 


French 


Without Tears 


Students of French at Glen Cove (N. Y.) High School 


raised $1,000 so five classmates could spend the summer 


at their favorite pastime—learning French 


T WAS a calm, 

windless night 
in Glen Cove, 
N. Y. But the at- 
mosphere back- 
stage in the Glen 
Cove High Schoo] 
auditorium was 
far from calm. 

This was the 
night of the fash- 
ion show—the big event—staged and 
sponsored by students in the French 
classes. Much was at stake. Good at- 
tendance would mean smooth sailing 
for the summer scholarship program. 
A poor turnout—perish the thought! 
—would be positively un malheur, 
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~ 
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Stephen Salemson 


the closest French word to “disaster.” 

As the auditorium filled, there was 
a whispered cheer from the wings. 

Presently the curtain went up. One 
by one the student “models” crossed 
the stage, with professional aplomb. 
They had wished they could display 
authentic French styles. But, since 
that was impossible, they settled for 
the next-best thing. They modeled 
the latest in American campus wear 
—loaned to them by local merchants. 

“We made more money on this 
fashion show than on any other 
school project,” the French teacher, 
Mrs. Annette Baslaw, told World 
Week. The scholarship program was 
largely her idea. 
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GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK 
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‘It’s easier to learn French if you 
go where everyone speaks it,” she 
said. “My students and I decided to 
arrange for at least one of them to 
spend this summer in France.” 

The teen-agers plunged eagerly 
into the task of raising money. They 
sold cakes, published and sold a 
French newspaper, and decked the 
gym in the blue, white, and red of 
the French tri-color for a Parisian 
Prom. 

Then there were the fines. 

“Anyone who speaks a word of 
English in my classes, after the first 
three months, is fined a nickel,” Mrs. 
Baslaw said. The nickel fines added 
up to $20 by the end of the school 
year. But proceeds from the other 
fund-raising projects brought the 
grand total up to $1,000. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Baslaw was writ- 
ing to schools in France. She found 
one—the University of Poitiers—that 
would contribute a scholarship. 

This meant there would be money 
left for other scholarships: a summer 
at the University of Montreal in 
French-speaking Canada; a week at 
a French-run farm in New York 
State; a weekend in New York City 
to see French films and art exhibits, 
and dine in French restaurants. 

Only the top students in Mrs. Bas- 
law’s classes competed. The five who 
scored highest in the written and 
oral tests were the finalists. 

Eighteen-year-old Stephen Salem- 
son (see photo) won the trip to 
France. His sister, Betsy, 16, and 
Teddy Ressler, 16, each won a week’s 
stay at the French farm. Bobby 
Honaski, 18, won the weekend in 
New York City. And the summer 
course in Montreal went to Roslyn 
Tumen, 17. 

Mrs. Baslaw said all her students 
caught the “travel bug” once the 
scholarship program was announced. 

“Some of them are already boning 
up for the next year’s competition,” 
she said. “They even persuaded me 
to hold classes this summer. 

“I can’t say I blame them,” she 
added with a chuckle. “I’ve already 
promised that next year we'll send 
TWO of them to France.” 
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WORLD WEEK 


ARIS DESIGNERS say that the 

fashionable color in women’s 
clothing this fall is golden yellow. 
But according to the Communist 
rulers of Soviet Russia, the fashion 
able color in governments—this sea- 
son and every season—is “Red.” 

Pointing to their country’s eco- 
nomic progress in the past few years, 


Sovfotoe 
the Soviets tell the underdeveloped 


SINEWS OF INDUSTRY: Ever since the turn of the century, giant manufacturing plants 
like this one have been rapidly changing the appearance of Russia’s landscape. nations of Asia. Africa. and Latin 
America: “You, too, can be rich and 


powerful. Just follow our example 
and adopt communism.” 

The Soviet propaganda mill got an 
assist last April 12, when a Russian 
airman, Yuri Gagarin, became the 
first man to go into orbit around the 
earth. 

Yet even as he crowed about this 
feat, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev issued a word of caution. The 
flight, he said, “must not distract the 
attention of the Soviet people from 
other targets, and these include 
catching up with the United States 
in the standard of living.” 

Khrushchev thus took note of 

Soviet Russia’s vast resources are being used growing discontent among the Rus- 
sian people. Although Soviet Russia 
, , is now a “super power,” it has paid a 
to build heavy industry, at the expense of consumer goods )..... price a tt position. P 
In Soviet Russia, nearly all phases 


K. Joins “Horsey Set’’ 


Dobbin for Dinner? 


HE SOVIET PEOPLE are in for a mouth-watering gas- 

tronomic delight: horse meat. 

This morsel of news was announced by none other than 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev on June 24. 

In a nationwide broadcast, Khrushchev told the Soviet 
people that after more than four decades of communism 
and self-sacrifice, it was about time they treated themselves 
to some nice, juicy horse-meat steaks, 
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of life are rigidly controlled by a 
Communist dictatorship. The state 
owns most of the property—land, 
mines, factories, even department 
stores. It can hire and fire workers, 
and decide how much pay they get. 

Actually there is no reason why 
Soviet Russia should not be a world 
power. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as it is called officially, is 
the world’s largest country in area— 
bigger than the U. S., Canada, and 
Mexico combined. 

In population, too, Soviet Russia 
belongs in the “heavyweight” class. 
Only about half of its estimated 218,- 
000,000 people are Russians. The rest 
belong to some 175 other national 
groups, from Aleuts to Yakuts. 

Many persons think of Russia as 
one vast deep-freeze. And it’s true 
that in Siberia, east of the Ural 
Mountains, the mercury seldom 
creeps above the 30-below-zero mark 
all winter long. Yet southern Russia 
is positively subtropical. 

About two thirds of the Russian 
land mass is covered with frozen 
plains called tundra, and with vast 
forests, or taiga. The rest of Russia 
consists largely of sweeping plains 
called steppes, where wheat, sugar 
beets and potatoes are grown. 


Beneath the steppes and the Ural 
Mountains is a multitude of mineral 
resources. The world’s largest coal 
producer, Soviet Russia also pos- 
sesses huge amounts of gold, manga- 
nese, copper, lead, and zinc. Ringing 
the Caspian Sea are some of the 
world’s largest oil and gas reserves. 

With all these assets to draw on, 
the Soviet economy has made impres- 
sive gains. Industrial output has more 
than doubled since 1953. Steel pro- 
duction has climbed from 40,000,000 
to 65,000,000 tons a year, and by 
1965 Soviet planners hope to equal 
the U. S. annual production of 100,- 
000,000 tons. 


HOLD THAT TIGER! 


Khrushchev has predicted that Rus- 
sia will overtake the U. S. economi- 
cally by 1970. President Kennedy, 
however, has compared Khrushchev 
to a hunter who arranges to display 
a tiger skin before the tiger is caught. 

Although the Soviet economy has 
grown rapidly, the President noted, 
so has the U. S. economy. In 1913— 
four years before the Bolshevik Rev- 
olution—Russia’s gross national pro- 
duct was 46 per cent as large as 
America’s. In 1959, it was 47 per 
cent as large. That’s a difference of 


one per cent—after more than 40 
years of Soviet rule! 

Even with only a small increase 
in our economic growth rate, Presi- 
dent Kennedy declared, Soviet Rus- 
sia “will not out-produce the United 
States at any time in the 20th cen- 
tury.” 

The most spectacular Soviet gains 
have been made in the fields of 
heavy industry and military produc- 
tion. The Soviet armed forces are 
equipped with jet planes, nuclear 
submarines, missiles, and atomic 
weapons. Since the launching of the 
first Sputnik in 1957, the Soviets have 
pioneered in rocketry and space re- 
search. 

Yet these striking military achieve- 
ments have been made possible by 
ignoring the needs of the Soviet 
citizen. The present Russian living 
standard, experts say, is not much 
better than the American living 
standard in 1890! 

The average American, for in- 
stance, eats 50 per cent more sugar, 
twice as many vegetables, and three 
times as much meat as his Russian 
counterpart. The U. S. has 83 times 
as many cars, 50 times as many wash- 
ing machines, and 11 times as many 
refrigerators as Soviet Russia. Cloth- 


Yet now, in 1961, Russia still produces only about two 


Khrushchev confided that he himself had tasted horse 
meat, and liked it. It was plain horse sense to him that 
everyone else should like it, too. 

“The meat is very nourishing and has many calories and 
is very cheap,” he said. 

Khrushchev felt sorry for all the people who didn’t 
eat horse meat. “But once they have tasted it,” he prom- 
ised, “you will not be able to drag them by the ears from 
this meat.” 

Some Russians, not looking forward to making T-bone 
dinners from Old Dobbin, recalled that in 1957 Premier 
Khrushchev promised that by 1960 Russia would overtake 
the United States in beef, milk, and butter production. 

(It was also in 1957 that Khrushchev was recommending 
rabbit meat: “It is tasty, tender, and many Russians prefer 
it to chicken.”) 


thirds as much meat as the United States. And Russia has 
many more mouths to feed. 

Nevertheless, some gourmets insist there are good things 
to say about horse meat. A famous French chef once 
prepared an all-horse-meat dinner. As a service to Russian 
housewives, here is part of the menu: 


Brochette de Filet de Cheval sur Toast 
(Skewered Horse Meat Chunks on Toast) 
Ragout de Cheval aux Champignons 

(Horse Meat, Stewed with Mushrooms) 
Entrecote de Cheval, avec Pommes Boulangere 
(Horse Meat Steak with Baked Potatoes) 


And, of course, there are the usual before-dinner “horse 
d'oeuvres.” —Sip GoLpBerc 
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ing is plentiful in Russia, but the 
average Russian has to work two 
months just to earn enough money 
to buy a suit. 

Despite government housing pro- 
grams, thousands of Soviet families 
still live in one-room apartments. One 
housewife said, “We spend a lot of 
time outdoors, window-shopping, and 
strolling in the park, just to get out 
of the house.” 


WANTED: A BETTER LIFE 


Although living standards are 
slowly improving, the Russian peo- 
ple are becoming impatient for faster 
gains. As Khrushchev complained 
recently, “A man has one overcoat. 
Then when he begins to live better, 
he wants to have one overcoat for 
everyday wear and one as Sunday 
best. That’s only natural, comrades, 
but where are we going to get it 
all from?” 

To quiet the grumbling, Khrush- 
chev has announced that more at- 
tention will be paid to consumers 
needs in the future. He has also 
promised a higher standard of living 
and more personal freedom to work- 
ers on the state-controlled collective 
farms. 

Since most of their produce goes 
to the state, farmers have had no 
incentive to increase production. As 
a result, the output of wheat, milk, 
and meat has fallen far behind offi- 
cial quotas. Food shortages have oc- 
curred in cities like Moscow, the 
capital (pop. 5,032,000). 

If the Soviet diet seems a bit on 
the lean side, the cultural fare is 


Pictorial Parade 
DOWN ON THE FARM: Working for the 
state, Russian collective farmers still cher- 
ish a dream of owning their own land. 


hardly more meaty. Although artists, 
writers, and musicians have more 
freedom than they did under dic- 
tator Joseph Stalin, all the laurels 
go to those who do the best job 
of “building communism.” This is a 
far cry from 19th-century Russia, 
which produced great authors like 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, and Chekhov, 
and great composers like Tchaikov- 
sky, Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakov. 

Russian science, on the other hand, 
is highly rated the world over. Sci- 
ence courses are stressed in Russian 
schools. All Russian children must 
attend school six days a week and 
10 months a year for seven years. 
Bright students can go on to high 
school and college tuition-free, if 
they do not stray from the Com- 
munist party “line.” 

In their spare time, Russian youths 
go in for all kinds of athletics. Soc- 
cer, wrestling, and gymnastics are 
favorite sports. The Russians go all 
out to make a good showing in the 
Olympic Games—often carrying on 
a nip-and-tuck contest with U. S. 
athletes for first place. To exercise 
their “gray matter,” Russians prefer 
—chess. 

Another popular activity is listen- 
ing to Western jazz records. For 
years, Soviet authorities attacked jazz 
as “decadent.” But Russian students 
went right on listening to it. De- 
ciding that “if you can’t beat it, 
join it,” the Soviet government has 
proposed a nationwide network of 
jazz clubs. 

The craze for jazz illustrates stu- 
dents’ interest in Western customs. 
This interest has been whetted by 
tourists from the U. S. and other free 
world nations, who in recent years 
have been allowed to travel through 
Russia with more freedom and less 
“red tape” than in Stalin’s time. 

According to most observers, young 
Russians are becoming bored with 
dreary sermons about winning the 
world for communism. Their main 
aim is to give their children a better 
life than they have had. They do 
not want war, because it would up- 
set their plans for the future. 

Communist propaganda, however, 
has convinced many Russians that 
the United States and its allies are 
bent on enslaving the world. As a 
result, despite a widespread desire 
for peace among the Russian people, 
Soviet Russia remains the world’s 
number one troublemaker (see “Icy 
Wind from Moscow,” pp. 18-22). 
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Youth in the U.S.§.R. 


—Training for 


Soviet “citizenship” 


is training to serve 


the all-powerful 


Soviet state. 
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Icy Wind from Moscow 


Seeking new conquests for communism, the Soviet rulers 
have redoubled their pressure on West Berlin 


in 


w/ 





“tT LOOKS LIKE a cold winter!” 

That was U. S. President John 
F. Kennedy’s comment as he emerged 
one day last June from a meeting in 
Vienna, Austria, with Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. 

Three months later, the President's 
grim “weather forecast” still seems 
accurate. For the 16-year-old Cold 
War between the Western allies and 
the Communist bloc of nations has 
turned as frigid as a January evening 
in Siberia. 


DISTURBING THE PEACE 


In their drive for world domina- 
tion, the Communist rulers of Russia 
have tossed firecrackers of unrest 
into every part of the globe. They 
have had a hand in guerrilla fighting 
in Laos ... intrigue in the Middle 
East .. . civil war in the Congo... 
the establishment of a pro-Commu- 
nist dictatorship in Cuba. 

But their chief target at present is 
the city of West Berlin, an island of 
freedom in the heart of Communist 
East Germany. Because the West 
Berliners have stoutly resisted Com- 
munist tyranny, Khrushchev has 
called the city “a cancerous sore in 
the throat that has to be cut out.” 

West Berlin is protected by U. S., 
British, and French troops under an 
agreement dating back to World 
War II. Now the Soviets are doing 
their best to squeeze the Western 
forces out of the city. 

Why are the Soviet leaders so de- 
termined to convert the whole world 
to communism, by fair means or foul? 
The answer takes us far back into 
Russia’s grim past. 

Most historians choose 862 A. D. 
as the date of Russia’s birth. In that 
year, Slavic tribes banded together 
under the protection of a Scandina- 
vian chief named Rurik. The state 


founded by Rurik’s descendants 
lasted until the 13th century, when 
it was overrun by fierce Mongol 
tribes from the East. 

Two centuries later, the Russians 
drove out the Mongols and set up a 
new line of rulers. Foremost among 
these was Ivan IV (1530-84), nick- 
named “Ivan the Terrible” because 
of his hot temper and his ruthless de- 
struction of his enemies. Proclaiming 
himself Czar (“Caesar”), Ivan IV 
pushed Russia’s borders far to the 
east and south. 

Among Ivan’s successors, two de- 
serve special mention. Peter the 
Great (1672-1725) introduced West- 
ern ideas and customs to Russia— 
even snipping off the bushy beards 
of his nobles with his own hands! 
Catherine the Great (1729-96) won 
fame as a shrewd statesman and a 
patron of the arts. But she and most 


Sovfote 
POMP WITHOUT POWER: Little-known 
L. |. Brezhnev is nominally Soviet head 
of state. The real boss is you-know-who. 
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THE “AYE‘’S” HAVE IT: Or can you spot a “nay” vote in the 
throng? Counting the returns is simple when you don’t have 


1f the Czars who followed her were 
cruel tyrants, ruling their people 
with the sword and the whip. 

By the end of the 19th century, 
Russia had made rapid strides toward 
industrialization. For millions of half- 
starving peasants and laborers, how- 
ever, life was no better than before. 


SHORT-LIVED FREEDOM 


When World War I came, Russia 
took up arms against Germany. 
Crushing defeats at the front and 
starvation at home led to a revolu- 
tion in March, 1917. The weak Czar 
Nicholas II was overthrown, and 
Russia’s first—and only—democratic 
government took control. 

The attempt at democracy in Rus- 
sia was a feeble flame. The new pre- 
mier, Alexander Kerensky, angered 
many by continuing the war against 
Germany. And his government was 
too weak to patch up the nation’s 
war-torn economy. 

The situation was made to order 
for the Bolshevik party headed by 
Vladimir I. Ulyanov—“alias” Nikolai 
Lenin. Few in number, the Bolshe- 
viks and their leader, Lenin, were 
tough and disciplined. They adhered 
to the writings of Karl Marx, a Ger- 
man economist who predicted that 
communism would eventually defeat 


capitalism in a world-wide struggle. 


Returning from exile, Lenin gained 
converts among soldiers and peas- 
ants by promising them “peace, land, 
and bread.” On November 7, 1917, 
using propaganda and riots, the Bol- 
sheviks seized control of the govern- 
ment by force. In the long civil war 
which followed, Lenin’s Red Army 
wiped out all opposition. 

After Lenin died in 1924, a power 
struggle developed between Joseph 
Stalin, the Communist Party secre- 
tary, and Leon Trotsky, the Red 
Army boss. Stalin won, and sent 
Trotsky into exile. Trotsky was mur- 
dered in Mexico in 1940, allegedly 
on Stalin’s orders. 

Now the Russians learned that they 
had traded their Czar for a more 
brutal tyrant. Stalin goaded the na- 
tion into rapid industrialization. 
Stripping the peasants of their lands, 
he drove them into collective farms. 
Those who resisted were starved, 
shot, or shipped to Siberia. 

Beyond Russia’s borders, Stalin 
was every bit as ruthless. Despite his 
sworn opposition to Nazism, Stalin 
signed a “friendship” pact with Ger- 
man dictator Adolf Hitler in 1939. 
The two countries proceeded to 
carve up helpless Poland, thus 
launching World War II. 
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to worry about secret ballots. Here, Moscow electric workers 
choose a Soviet deputy. The winner—surprise!—is a Communist. 


The Russian-German partnership 
dissolved suddenly two years later. 
Catching Stalin by surprise, Hitler 
sent his armies deep into Russia. The 
Nazi invaders had almost reached 
the gates of Moscow before the Rus- 
sian armies could begin an effective 
counter-attack. Soviet Russia and its 
new allies—Britain and the U. S.— 
gradually closed in on Germany, 
forcing it to surrender on May §8, 
1945. About 7,500,000 Russian sol- 
diers had died in battle. 


A BROKEN PROMISE 


A few months before Germany’s 
surrender, Stalin had met with U. S. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill at Yalta, in. southern Rus- 
sia. He promised that East European 
countries occupied by Soviet troops 
would have free elections as soon as 
possible. 

Stalin broke his word. He permit- 
ted no free elections whatever. By 
1948, he had made East Germany 
and six other European countries 
Russian satellites. Communist bosses 
were placed in power by Soviet 
troops (watch for Unit on Poland 
and the Other Soviet Satellites in 
next week's issue). 


Meanwhile, Stalin turned 


had 





RANKS OF THE FAITHFUL: Despite Communist attacks on religion, those Soviet churches 
remaining open draw capacity crowds. The sign reads, ‘The Lord is with you.” 


against his former allies. These were 
a few of his maneuvers in the new 
Cold War against the West: 


COLD WAR CRISES 

> On April 1, 1948, the Soviets an- 
nouuced that all road, rail, and canal 
routes into West Berlin were “closed 
for repairs.” The Allies foiled the 
“Berlin Blockade” by organizing an 
airlift into the city. 

>» In 1949, aided by Soviet arms 
and money, the Chinese Communists 
took over the Chinese mainland 
(watch for the Unit on Communist 
China in the Sept. 27 issue). 

» The Soviet puppet state of North 
Korea invaded the Free Republic of 
South Korea on June 25, 1950. When 
the United Nations Security Council 
asked U. N. members to repel the in- 
vasion, the United States and 15 
other countries responded with 
troops. Then Communist China sent 
about 1,000,000 soldiers to the aid of 
North Korea. Before the Korean War 
ended three years later with a truce, 
some 34,000 Americans and about 
2,000 soldiers from other U. N. coun- 
tries had been killed in action. 

Stalin’s death in 1953 left Soviet 
Russia in the hands of a “collective 


leadership.” But only five years later 
—having outwitted all his rivals— 
Nikita S$. Khrushchev stood alone on 
the pinnacle of power. 

Khrushchev called a halt to Stalin’s 
“reign of terror.” Today Soviet citi- 
zens no longer have to fear midnight 
visits from the secret police. Yet the 
Soviet government has not basically 
changed—it is still a Communist dic- 
tatorship. 

The only political group allowed 
in Soviet Russia is the Communist 
party. Because it recruits only the 
most dedicated Communists, the 
party has less than 9,000,000 mem- 
bers (about four per cent of Soviet 
Russia’s population). However, party 
members hold all the prize jobs in 
factories, farms, schools, and govern- 
ment offices. The Soviet parliament, 
called the Supreme Soviet, is merely 
a rubber stamp for the party leader- 
ship. 

When Khrushchev first came to 
power, he plumped for “peaceful co- 
existence” between the Soviets and 
the free world. But his peaceful mood 
vanishéd in 1956, when Hungarian 
“freedom fighters” overthrew their 
Red rulers. Soviet tanks and troops 
brutally quelled the uprising. 
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In recent months, Khrushchev’s 
tactics have hardly earned him a 
world reputation as a peacemaker. 
For instance: 


K’S “HELPING HAND” 


» Soviet arms, money, and “tech- 
nical advisers” have poured into Cu- 
ba to aid the pro-Communist govern- 
ment of Fidel Castro. When Cuban 
exiles staged an unsuccessful inva- 
sion of Cuba this spring, Khrushchev 
promised Castro “all necessary assist- 
ance.” 

p» At Geneva, Switzerland, talks 
between Soviet Russia and the U. S. 
and Britain on an agreement to ban 
nuclear weapons tests have ground 
to a standstill. 

The Soviets have insisted on the 
right to veto any actions taken by the 
inspection team whose job it would 
be to prevent nations from “cheating” 
on the nuclear test ban. U. S. spokes- 
men have pointed out that a Soviet 
veto would make the whole inspec- 
tion system worthless. 

» In the southeast Asian kingdom 
of Laos, “Pathet Lao” guerrillas sup- 
plied with Soviet weapons and equip- 
ment have gobbled up about half the 
country’s territory. 

The Soviets promised to work for 
a cease-fire in Laos and the creation 
of a neutral government there. How- 
ever, there has been no effective 
cease-fire to date. The future of Laos 
is highly uncertain. 

» Shortly after meeting with Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Vienna, Khrushchev 
turned the heat on West Berlin. He 
proposed that the U. S., Soviet Rus- 
sia, Britain, and France—the victo- 
rious allies in World War II—sign 
separate treaties with Communist 
East Germany and democratic West 
Germany. He demanded that most of 
the Allies’ troops be pulled out of 
West Berlin, which would become a 
“free city.” 


NO DEAL ON WEST BERLIN 
President Kennedy turned thumbs 
down on Khrushchev’s proposal. Be- 
cause the East German Communists 
have never had free elections, the 
U. S. has refused to recognize their 
government. And if Western troops 
were pulled out of West Berlin, said 
President Kennedy, the city’s free- 
dom would be “gradually but relent- 

lessly extinguished” by the Reds. 
A few days later, Khrushchev 
made another move. Dressed in a 
bemedaled general’s uniform, he an- 
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nounced that the Soviets would sign 
a treaty with East Germany before 
the year is out. The treaty would let 
the East German Communists con- 
trol all military traffic between West 
Berlin and the free world. 

Even if they controlled the traffic 
routes, the East German Reds might 
not try to hinder Western planes and 
troop convoys from entering West 
Berlin. Then again, they might. 
Khrushchev has warned that if West- 
ern troops try to force their way into 
West Berlin, “it would mean war.” 

To back up his threats, Khrushchev 
has announced that he will not cut 
back Soviet forces by 1,200,000 men, 
as he had planned earlier. And he 
has called for a huge increase in 
Soviet defense spending. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 

Replying to Khrushchev, President 
Kennedy said that “the Berlin ‘crisis’ 
is Soviet-manufactured.” “The So- 
viets would make a grave mistake,” 
he added, “if they suppose that Al- 
lied unity and determination can be 
undermined by threats or aggressive 
acts.” 

The U. S., Britain, and France have 
all reaffirmed their determination to 
maintain their rights in West Berlin. 
To meet the Soviet threat, President 
Kennedy has raised draft quotas and 
asked Congress for authority to call 
up large numbers of military reserv- 
ists to active duty. Congress has voted 
a three-and-a-half-billion-dollar in- 


crease in defense appropriations for 
the current fiscal year. 

Despite the Soviet show of strength, 
many U. S. observers believe that the 
Reds are stirring up the Berlin crisis 
to cover up serious weaknesses in 
their far-flung empire. 

One reason why the Soviets are so 
eager to grab West Berlin is the con- 
trast between that city’s glowing 
prosperity and the drab poverty of 
Communist East Germany. 

West Berlin, moreover, serves as 
an “escape hatch” for thousands of 
East Germans who want freedom 
and a better life. In the past dozen 
years, more than 3,000,000 East Ger- 
mans have “voted with their feet” 
against Red rule. 

Nor are things much better for the 
Soviets in their other European satel- 
lites, where the people are growing 
tired of Soviet tyranny and a low 
standard of living. The satellites, as 
well as Soviet Russia and Communist 
China, are plagued by food short- 
ages. Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey of 
Minnesota has said, “The entire Com- 
munist world is today living on short 
rations.” 

If Khrushchev turns his gaze from 
West to East, he can find little com- 
fort. Communist China has grown 
increasingly defiant of its Kremlin 
comrades. In fact, Khrushchev re- 
portedly has accused the Red Chi- 
nese of organizing an “anti-Russian” 
movement in the ranks of world 
communism. (Turn page) 
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STRIKING A MARTIAL NOTE: Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, decked out in braid 
and medals, mounted a Kremlin rostrum this summer to renew his Berlin demands. 
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“MY SECRET WEAPON,” 
boasted Soviet Premier Nikita 
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At the Moscow 
Art Theater... 


The 
Play’s 
Thn == 


ter players in drama by Chekhov. 


. 


HEN movie queen Marilyn Monroe began to win the 

praise of critics for her acting in “serious” roles, she gaye 
most of the credit to a system of acting known as the Stanislavsky 
Method. 

The purpose of the Stanislavsky Method is to help actors give 
performances which are realistic in every detail. The actor learns 
to identify himself with the character he is portraying by imagin- 
ing how he would respond to similar situations in real life. 

Although the Stanislavsky Method is all the rage with budding 
American actors, it is old hat to audiences at the Moscow Art 
Theater, in the Soviet capital. 

The man who founded the Moscow Art Theater and originated 
the acting method which bears his name was Konstantin Stanis- 
lavsky—a Russian actor and director. 

One day in 1898, Stanislavsky held an 18-hour conversation 
with a dramatist named Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko. The 
two men were tired of the artificial, make-believe dramas so 
popular at the time. They decided to open a theater where real- 
istic plays could be performed in a lifelike manner. 

The new Moscow Art Theater featured the works of Russian 
authors like Leo Tolstoy and Maxim Gorky. But its favorite play- 
wright was Anton Chekhov, whose plays are noted for their 
“poetic realism.” 

The Sea Gull, The Three Sisters, and other Chekhov plays first 
won acclaim when they were presented at the Moscow Art 
Theater. Even today, the theater's emblem is—a sea gull. 

After the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, a change was made in 
the repertory. Bowing to pressure from the Soviet rulers, the 
theater began presenting Communist propaganda plays with 
Red “heroes” and capitalist “villains.” When one director pro- 
tested against mixing art with politics, he suddenly disappeared. 

Today the theater still presents its share of “Soviet soap 
operas.” But its repertory leans more heavily on the plays of the 
19th-century Russian authors, and foreign authors like Ibsen. 

The theater is immensely popular in Russia. It plays for eight 
months a year in Moscow and spends two months on the road. 

The actors and directors employed by the theater are ranked 
among the world’s finest. Certainly no one can \question their 
versatility. The theater has a repertory of 28 different plays and 
it seldom presents the same play two nights in a row. 

Moreover, the theater has a no-star system. The dashing hero 
in one night's performance may turn up the next night as—the 
family butler! 
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The Red Chinese leaders have 
angered Khrushchev by insisting that 
war between the Communist coun- 
tries and the free world is inevitable. 
Khrushchev, on the other hand, seems 
to realize that nuclear war would 
be suicidal for the Soviets. He ap- 
parently thinks that the Reds can 
conquer the world through propa- 
ganda, subversion—and warlike blus- 
ter. 

The U. S. and its allies are de- 
termined that Khrushchev’s threats 
shall not dislodge us from West Ber- 
lin and other strongholds of freedom. 
Our Government believes, as Presi- 
dent Kennedy put it, “that liberty 
and independence and self-determi- 
nation, not communism, is the future 
of man, and that free men have the 
will and the resources to win the 
struggle for freedom.” 


WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Soviet (p. 14)—In Russian, the word 
means “council.” As used politically, it 
refers to a unit of government—for ex- 
ample, the “Supreme Soviet,” which 
is the highest government body in 
Russia today. 

communism (p. 14)—Economic and 
political system in which the means 
of production and distribution of goods 
—such as factories, railroads, and stores 
—are owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment. In practice, communism is a 
dictatorial system under which a small 
but powerful Communist party exercises 
complete control over the people, deny- 
ing them free elections and other civil 
rights. 

cold war (p. 18)—A conflict that is 
waged by political and economic 
strategy, propaganda, and other meth- 
ods short of armed conflict. 

Bolshevik (p. 19) — The original 
name of the Communist party in Rus- 
sia. In 1919 the Bolshevik party was 
renamed the Communist party. 


SAY IT RIGHT 


Yuri Gagarin (p. 14)—YOOH-ree gah- 
GAH-reen. 

Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev (p. 14) 
—nee-KEE-tah sehr-GAY-yeh-vich Khroosh- 
CHOV. 

Dostoyevsky (p. 16)—doss-tuh-YEV-skee. 

Tchaikovsky (p. 16)—chigh-KOV-skee. 

Rimsky-Korsakov (p. 16)—REEM-skee 
kor-sah-KOV, 

Vladimir Ulyanov (p. 19)—vlah-DEE- 
meer 00-LYAH-nov. 

Stalin (p. 19)—STAH-lyeen. 

Bolshevik (p. 19)—bohl-sheh-VEEK. 

Konstantin Stanislavsky (p. 22)—kon- 
stahn-TEEN stah-nee-SLAHV-skee. 

Nemirovich-Danchenko (p. 22)—neh- 
mih-RO-vich DAHN-chen-ko, 
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Official secrecy 

in Washington has been 
defended as a 

strategic necessity— 

and attacked 


as a danger to democracy 
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ae UNCHING ATOMIC 
ARINES are among the 


Most potent weapons in the VU. S. de- 
fense arsenal. Developed under the di- 
rection of the U. S. Navy’s Vice Admiral 
Hyman G. Rickover, our fleet of nu- 
clear-propelled submarines can prowl 
in the depths of the oceans for months 
on end, ready for almost instant retali- 
ation against an enemy in case the U. S. 
is attacked. For years the design and 
development of these vessels have been 
shrouded in a curtain of official secrecy 
to prevent this information from falling 
into the hands of a potéimtial enemy. 

But to his amazement, Admifal Rick- 
over recently discovered that the se- 
crecy surrounding our nuclear sub- 
marines may have “sprung a leak.” The 
admiral told a joint Congressional Sub- 
committee on Atomic Energy that 
Soviet Russia’s military intelligence 
agencies could have gathered “millions 
of dollars’ worth of information” on our 
atomic submarines by visiting—a toy 
store. A U. S. toy manufacturer has 
marketed a detailed, scale model of 
U. S. missile submarines—advertised as 
accurate to one-one thousandth of an 
inch—and priced at only $2.98! 

“I am aghast that this was done,” the 
admiral told the lawmakers. “If I were 
a Russian I would be most grateful ‘to 
the United States for its génerosity in 
supplying such information for_$2.98,” 
he added. “A good ship designer. .. 
can spend one hour on that model” and 
cull millions of dollars’ worth of infor- 


mation, including the details on the 
nuclear compartment and “all sorts of 
other things.” 

How did this happen? The manufac- 
turer of the submarine kit said that the 
model was based on data from pub- 
lished sources that anyone can obtain. 
Should the data on one of our most 
modern weapons have been made a part 
of the public record? 

The toy submarine episode points up 
one of the thorniest problems of Amer- 
ican democracy: Just how much infor- 
mation should our government pass on 
to the public? 

On the one hand the Constitution 
states specifically that our government 
derives tits. power from “the consent of 
the governed.” Recognizing that the 
keystone of American democracy is a 
well-informed ‘public, the Founding 
Fathers sought to encourage the widest 
dissemination of information so that the 
public may form intelligent opinions 
on all issues. The First Amendment of 
the Constitution forbids the passage of 
any law abridging freedom of speech, 
or of the press. 

At the same time, a free and open 
society runs the risk of aidimg ‘an enemy 
—real or potential+by talking too much. 
It is wirtually impossible to keep the 
American public well-informed ‘without 

a potential nemy equally up 
to date on the latest developments and 
policies. Or as wise old Benjamin Frank- 
lin observed a long time ago: “If you 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BOXES FULL OF SECRETS? Miss Joy Taylor, a teacher in Maryland, looks at dis- 
play of model submarines. A Navy admiral said foreign spies could have culled 
“millions of dollars’ worth’ of secret military data from these realistic toys. 
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Wide World photo 


SHRINE TO GREATNESS: The Hall of Fame honors a nation’s heroes. 


.-. and about World Week's “Our Nation’s Immortals” series and contest 


HUSH SETTLED over the 
crowd of hundreds during a 
solemn ceremony in New York last 
June when a scratchy, old recording 
was played. The record had been 
made more than a half century ago. 
The voice that came from the “an- 
cient” phonograph belonged to 
Thomas Alva Edison (1847-1931), one 
of the world’s greatest inventors. 
The occasion was the unveiling of 
a bronze bust of Edison at the Hall 
of Fame for Great Americans, a na- 
tional shrine honoring the outstand- 
ing figures of America’s past. Edison, 
the “wizard of electricity,” was one 
of three new names added last year 
to a list of 86 distinguished Ameri- 
cans already enshrined in the Hall 
of Fame. The other new “members” 
are author Henry David Thoreau 
(1817-1862) and composer Edward 
Alewander MacDowell (1861-1908). 
This shrine to our nation’s immor- 
tals is located on the campus of New 
York University, at the summit of 
University Heights in New York 
City. Appropriately enough, the Hall 
of Fame is located on grounds that 
played a part in the story of our 
nation. In 1776, the Continental 
Army commanded by Gene.al 
George Washington fought a 
pitched battle here against the Brit- 
ish Redcoats in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence. 
Now, these heights are dominated 
by an open-air colonnade. Inter- 


spersed between the granite columns 
of its gracefully curving corridors 
are the busts and tablets paying 
tribute to the men and women who 
have enriched our national heritage. 

Here you will find the busts of 
many of our Founding Fathers— 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, among others. 
Here, too, are the busts of such well- 
known figures as author Mark 
Twain, inventor Samuel F. B. Morse, 
and explorer Daniel Boone, as well as 
the busts of many of our great mili- 
tary heroes. Generals Ulysses S. 
Grant and Robert E. Lee led oppos- 
ing armies during the Civil War. 
But their busts stand side by side 
in the Hall of Fame—a symbol of 
our nation’s unity. 

Every American is a “sharehold- 
er” in this Hall of Fame. Once every 
five years citizens throughout the 
country are invited to nominate 
Great Americans for election to the 
Hall of Fame. The candidate could 
be an outstanding soldier or states- 
man, an artist or educator, a busi- 
nessman or scientist. There are only 
three requirements for eligibility: 
the nominee must have been an 
American citizen, who made his 
home in the United States, and who 
has been dead for 25 years or more, 

The public nominations are then 
tabulated on an official ballot. The 
ballot, in turn, is presented to a Col- 
lege of Electors, made up of distin- 


guished Americans representing ev- 
ery state in the union. To be elected 
to the Hall of Fame, a candidate 
must secure a majority of the votes 
of the College of Electors. And only 
a maximum of seven new Hall of 
Fame members can be selected at 
any one election. The next election 
will be held in 1965. 

With this issue, World Week be- 
gins a third year’s series of “Our 
Nation’s Immortals.” Week after 
week you will be guided on a trip 
through American history, told in 
the stories of the individuals who 
helped to make our nation great. 
They will be presented chronologi- 
cally, in the order of their births. 


WHO’S YOUR CANDIDATE? 

And YOU can participate in 
World Week's “Hall of Fame Con- 
test.” Who do YOU think deserves 
a place in the Hall of Fame? Why 
not send the name of your candi- 
date to World Week, together with 
a letter explaining the reasons for 
your choice. There are $5 prizes 
waiting for the writers of the best 
letters. (Last year we received some 
1,300 letters!) For contest details, see 
page 28. 

Before taking pen in hand, pause 
for a moment to meet one of the 
Hall of Fame members. He is Henry 
Ward Beecher, an influential clergy- 
man of the 19th century—seg next 
page. 
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NE SUNDAY MORNING in 1847, 

casual strollers passing the usually 
sedate Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, 
New York, were startled by a sound 
that distinctly resembled laughter. Word 
soon spread that the church had an en- 
tertaining new minister by the name of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Those who held 
that ministers had no business being 
entertaining began to refer to the church 
s “Beecher’s Theatre.” 

Although this description was applied 
in scorn, the young clergyman chose in- 
stead to accept it as a compliment. To 
him, religion was the greatest drama of 
all time. He did not believe that a long 
face was a sign of piety, nor that seri- 
ousness was equivalent to dullness. A 
born storyteller and a practiced mimic, 
he came to be one of the most famous 
and influential clergymen in 19th-cen- 
tury America. 

Born in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 
1813, Henry Ward was the eighth of 13 
children of Lyman Beecher, a Presby- 
terian- minister noted for his crusading 
Henry's mother died before 
he was three. The boy was reared by a 
stepmother, for whom he displayed 
more respect than affection. 


“BASHFUL HENRY” 


In school Henry’s shyness caused him 
to mumble incoherently. His exasper- 
ated teachers came to the mistaken con- 
clusion that the boy was—somewhat 
stupid. When he was 13, Henry was 
sent to a boarding school operated by 
an elder sister, Catherine. As the only 
boy in a class of 40 girls, bashful Henry 
found the situation intolerable. “I have 
not a single pleasant recollection of my 
schoolboy days,” he later recalled bit- 
terly. 

Longing to get away from it all, young 
Master Beecher boldly announced his 
desire for a career at sea. His father 
gently suggested that would-be sailors 


evangelism. 
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ought to study navigation first. With this 
intent in mind, Henry entered Amherst 
College in Massachusetts. There, for the 
first time in his life, he found sympa- 
thetic teachers and friendship with 
young men his own age. By the time 
Henry was graduated in 1834, he had 
not only conquered his habit of mum- 
bling but had made a name for himself 
as a keen and forceful debater. 

Public speaking appealed to young 
Beecher. He had a flare for dramatics 
and a strong conviction that he had 
something important “to tell the world.” 





“It matters little to me what school 
of theology rises or falls, so only that 
Christ may rise in all His Father's glory, 
full-orbed upon the darkness of this 
world.” 

—Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) 

Elected to the Hall of Fame in 1900 
by 64 votes. Tablet unveiled in 1901. 
Sculpture by Massey Rhind. 











At his father’s bidding, Henry traveled 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, to prepare for the 
ministry at Lane Theological Seminary 
(where, a short time before, his father, 
Lyman Beecher, had begun his duties as 
Lane’s first president). In 1837 Henry 
Ward Beecher received his license to 
preach. 

His first call came from a church in 
Lawrenceville, Indiana. Before Beecher 
began his trek to what was then the 
edge of the American frontier, he took 
time out to marry Eunice Bullard, who 
had waited patiently through a seven- 
year engagement. The newlyweds, with 
Bible and rifle in hand, set out for their 
new home among the pioneers. 

The congregation in Lawrenceville 
was small—but faithful. Sunday attend- 
ance came to the grand total of 20. Life 
in World 
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for the young couple was hard at first. 
They humbly accepted charity from 
their generous parishioners. Years later, 
Beecher still spoke of his first little 
church and the lessons in Christian 
humility he had learned there. 

From this modest setting, the fame 
of Henry Ward Beecher was to grow 
and spread rapidly. Always a forceful 
writer, he now began to contribute arti- 
cles and essays to scores of magazines 
and newspapers. In his writings, as in 
his sermons, he touched on every im- 
aginable subject, from gardening to free 
trade to the divine will. His impas- 
sioned, outspoken commentaries on the 
major political and social problems of 
the day soon made him one of the most 
influential—and controversial—men in 
the country. 


THE BEECHERS IN BROOKLYN 


In 1847 the Beechers returned to the 
East and Rev. Beecher became the pas- 
tor of Brooklyn’s Plymouth Church. 
Week by week the congregation grew 
in number, until nearly 3,000 persons 
jammed the Plymouth Church for every 
Sunday service. Yet, the demands for 
Beecher’s fiery sermons were so great 
that he found himself constantly on one 
lecture tour or another, to this or that 
part of the country. Young people, espe- 
cially, flocked to hear his words. 
Beecher’s spur-of-the-moment sermons 
moved his listeners as no carefully 
planned sermon ever could. 

For nearly 40 years, Plymouth Church 
served as the “main stage” for Rev. 
Beecher’s dramatic, hard-driving ser- 
mons. Those who heard him described 
him as “a master of the English lan- 
guage.” This greatly pleased Henry 
Ward Beecher. But when he died in 
1887, it was the memory of the inspira- 
tion that he had given to the eager 
youths of America which pleased him 
most of all. 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Soviet Russia 


“. IFO 
& wee gtioce 
Herblock in The Washington Post 
“Move One to the Back Burner—One up to the Front Burner—”’ 


1. CARTOON INTERPRETATION 


Fill in the information, based on the cartoon and 
what you read in the Unit: 


1. Whom does the “chef” in the cartoon represent? 








2. What position does he hold? — 
3. Why are three of the bubbling pots and pans 


labeled “Laos,” “Congo,” and “Berlin”? 








4. What is the point that the cartoonist is trying to 


make? 





2. A map of the United States placed over a map of 
Soviet Russia, drawn to the same scale, (would? would 


not?) cover the area of Soviet Russia. 





3. Is Soviet Russia’s population more, or less, than 
200,000,000? __ a ae 
. Siberia lies east of the _____. Mountains. 

. What is taiga? —__ 

3. What are the steppes? 

. Soviet industrial output today is more than (half? 
twice? three times?) as large as it was in 1953. —_____ 

8. Soviet planners have neglected heavy industry in 
favor of consumers’ goods. True or false? —--_ 


9. Under the Soviet system of collective farming, 


most of the produce goes to __ = 





10. The rulers of Russia before 1917 were called 





11. Who was the leader of the Bolshevik revolution 


in November, 1917? 


12. Soviet Russia was first a partner, then an enemy, 
of Nazi Germany in World War II. True or false? 





13. Who was the Soviet dictator during World War 
II? 


14. Yuri Gagarin made headlines last April when he 








15. Name one great Russian author mentioned in 





the Unit: 
iil. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 
1. Why is it said that Soviet Russia has paid a bitter 


price to become a “super power”? 











5. From your reading of the Unit, which of the three 
pots is sitting on the “hottest burner” at the present 


time? < 
li. WHAT DID YOU READ? 


Fill in the information: 
1. What do the letters U. S. S. R. represent? ___-__ 








2. Explain why the government of Soviet Russia is 


called a Communist dictatorship. 











If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 5 points for each 
item in Questions I and II. Total, 100. 





Fascinating work—if you can get it. To land a job as a 
Radar Specialist, you need training. The kind of training 
you get through the Army Graduate Specialist Program. 


Only high school graduates are eligible to apply. If you 
qualify (by passing aptitude and physical examinations), 
this program lets you choose your job training course 
before you enlist. 


You can select from 107 different courses. Field Artillery 
Radar Operation is one possibility. There's also Motor 
Mechanics, Ordnance Supply, Medical Laboratory Pro- 


GRADUATE 


cedures, Guided Missile Maintenance, Aircraft Repair— 
to name a few. Your Army recruiter can give you a de- 
tailed description of any specific Graduate Specialist 
course. 


Army school courses are practical. You learn by doing. 
The job training you absorb can pay off for the rest of 
your life. 


if you meet the qualifications, you receive an official 
letter guaranteeing your assignment to the Graduate 
Specialist course you’ve chosen. You receive the letter 
before you enlist. Without obligation. 


SPECIALIST PROGRAM 











WANTED 


Prize-Winning Letters 


for 
WORLD WEEK’S 
“Hall of Fame Contest’ 


ERE’S your chance to 
nominate YOUR candi- 
date for the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. And you may 
win a cash prize! 

‘Just send us a letter (of 200 
words or less) telling us in your 
own words who YOU think 
should be in the Hall of Fame 
and the reasons for your choice. 
You may select any Great 
American—man or woman, na- 
tive-born or naturalized. There 
are only two qualifications: (1) 
your candidate must have been 
dead for 25 years or more, and 
(2) he or she must not be one 
of the 89 Great Americans al- 
ready elected to the Hall of 
Fame (see listing in any stand- 
ard almanac). 

The best letters will be pub- 
lished in Say What You Please, 
our Letters to the Editor col- 
umn. World Week will send a 
$5 cash award to the writers of 
the winning letters. 

This contest is open to all 
students in Grades 7 through 
12 in any public, private, or 
parochial school in the United 
States and its possessions. Be 
sure to include your name and 
home address and the name of 
your school. Address all letters 
to: Editor, World Week, 33 
West 42nd St.; New York 36, 
New York. 
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Colossus to the East 


By Veronica Kuria, St. Joseph Hill Academy, Arrochar, S. I., N. Y. 


*Starred words refer to Russia 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 











puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each puzzle should be 








built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 











will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 





separate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
inal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as pvuzzies 
cannot be returned. Give 
name, address, school, and 
grade. Address Puzzle 





Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. 

































































Answers to this puzzle 
in next issue. 





















































Petrograd’s name was changed to this 


by the Soviet government. 
Not down. 
“Gunga ne 
Kipling. 


Nickname of North Carolina is “____ 


Heel State.” 
4. “Road — 


run is known as a ; 
8. Girl’s name, rhymes with cable. 
. Soviet Union’s first 
an ice-breaker. 
21. Part of foot 
Used to breathe with. 
. Religion of the Moslems. 


25. Large flightless bird of Australia, 
(abbr.). 


. Eastern Standard Time 
8. Exclamation of triumph. 
. Capital of Cornwall. 
. To scrape or grind. 
2. Movie dancer ____ 
. Egyptian god of evil. 
. Emergency Relief Administration 
(abbr.). 
Pin on which something turns. 
Dish made of chopped meat and 
potatoes 


Miller. 


2. The Kazakh Soviet Republic has vast 


deposits of this metal. 


. Title of former emperor of Russia. 


Boy’s name 
French word meaning bizarre. 


. This means kitchen police in the 


Army. 
. Steal. 


. Could mean a river in S, W. Russian 


Ukraine or an insect. 


52. Easternmost state in U. S. (abbr.). 


4a 


53. Communism is based on revolutionary 


Marxian —___. 


famous poem by 


__ Mandalay” (poem). 
Train which makes all stops on its 


vessel was 


° 
WH Www WwW 
~ OO 


Oo 


m~ £ 


Po 
vba 


Well-to-do Russian peasant. 


. Yellow Dutch cheese. 


Nothing. 


. Within. 
3. Great (abbr.). 


. Male sheep 


Inland sea in S. W. Soviet Central 
Asia. 


. Russian river over 2000 miles long. 


. Cooking vessel. 


Result of two fives. 


. Soviet Russia’s political system. 
. Member of controlling party in Russia. 


Capital of Soviet satellite, Rumania. 


. Communist world’s “big two” are 


Khrushchev and Mao -tung 
of Red China. 
Do this when hungry. 


Certain period of time. 


. Funeral jar. 


_ 
aD 


tt 
vy) 


46. 
47. 


50. 


Sl. 


; am, you 

Alma- , capital of Russian 
Kazakh, is motion picture center. 
Be seated! 

2,000 pounds. 

Former Soviet secret police. 


. Set of beliefs. 
. Very high mountain. 
. Man honored by public acclaim. 


Pulls. 


. Part of body between wrist and 


shoulder. 

Huge mythical bird of Arabian Nights. 
Means yes in French. 

Prefix meaning two. 

Bale or barrel (abbr.). 





PHOTO BY IRVING PENN ON ANSCO SUPER 


* 
« 
high speed: (in black and white film) 1. the ability to record a good image under poor 


lighting conditions and a sharp image under normal lighting conditions, 2. the opening of 

a new world of available light so that everything the eye can see—the camera can capture, 

3. the allowing of a faster shutter speed so that high speed action can be recorded 

without blur, 4. the permitting of a smaller lens opening, greater leeway for focusing, a 

better opportunity to achieve clear, sharp pictures...(as in Ansco Super Hypan). 
ARK M® precision ANSCOSET® 35mm camera with coupled {& = } ANSCOMATIC® DEVELOPING TANK. Ex 


~ = => A M 

i pas amera with “match- exposure meter. “Single ring’ sets Jaa self-loading reel takes al! popular film 
| ( (2 e’’ exposure selection, proper shutter speed and lens opening; & color or black and white, in ecor 
L y on 
_— pe fr 


erchangeability, automatic flash computer; shutter _=_—— 16 oz. size. Has combinat 
1 to 1/500 sec. speeds from 1/8 to 1/1000 sec. rod, thermometer and solu 


YOU CAN HAVE BETTER PICTURES BUT FIRST THERE MUST BE ANSCO 





Government Secrecy 
(Continued from page 23) 


would keep a secret from an enemy, 
tell it not to a friend.” 

The wrangle between the govern- 
ment and the press over what is public 
information during times of national 
crisis dates back to the birth of our 
nation. In 1777, at the height of the 
American Revolution, General George 
Washington bitterly complained that 
some newspapers were giving valuable 
information to the enemy. 

During the Civil War, almost a cen- 
tury later, a federal government “crack- 


down” on news alleged to be seditious 
resulted in the jailing of editors and the 
raiding of newspaper offices in some 
parts of the country. News dispatches 
sent by telegraph were rigidly censored. 
President Abraham Lincoln issued an 
executive order stating that “all cor- 
respondence and communication . . . 
respecting military affairs . . . by which 
intelligence shall be, directly or indi- 
rectly, given to the enemy” was to be 
“absolutely prohibited.” 

In World War I, a system of volun- 
tary censorship was set up. The U. S. 
public recognized the real dangers in- 
volved in circulating certain types of 








MIKE 
na 


OMLIKED-LIFEGUARD 
CAPER 








ENT SOUTH FOR REST. BEACH SO CROWDED I COULDN'T 
T ANY. HEARD SCREAM. THEN ANOTHER. AFTER 
THIRP SCREAM I GOT SUSPICIOUS. STARTED To 


INVESTIGATE . 











IT WAS LIFEGUARD. HE'D TRIED TO RESCUE 
DROWNING WOMAN.BUT SHE STUCK A 
HATPIN IN HIS INNER TUBE. 


LIFEGUARD TOLD ME THIS WAS 10 t# 
ATTEMPT TO KILL HIM, FROM THIS EVIDENCE 
I CONCLUDED HE WASN'T VERY POPULAR , 
STARTED LOOKING FOR CLUES. FOUND A WOMAN'S) 
ROLL-ON DEODORANT IN Hi9 BEACH BAG. 











.- 
IT WAS HIS. NO WONDER HE WAS UNPOPULAR, 
GAVE HiM BOTTLE OF MENNEN SPRAY 
se HARDEST-WORKING,, LONGEST- 
LASTING SPRAY A MAN CANUSE. GETS 


THROUGH TO THE SKIN. WORKS ALL 
DAY. AFTER THAT, I GOT PLENTY OF REST. 



































BACK IN OF FICE.PHONE RANG. IT WAS 
LIFEGUARD, SINCE USING MENNEN SPRAY 
HE’D HAD TO RESCUE 407 ING WOMEN , 
WANTED TO COME NORTH FOR A REST. 
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military information (such as the sail- 
ing dates of troopships) and the speed 
with which this information can be 
transmitted to the enemy through mod- 
ern communication systems. For these 
reasons, the U. S. press voluntarily sup- 
pressed strategic information under the 
supervision of a governmental Com- 
mittee on Public Information. This sys- 
tem proved effective and was adopted, 
with a few modifications, during World 
War II (this time under the control of 
the Office of Censorship). Again, in the 
spirit of patriotism, the American press 
and public joined in the “hush and 
shh-h-h campaigns.” 


NEW ERA OF TENSIONS 


Victory in World War II, however, 
brought only temporary relief to the 


| frayed nerves of the world. Within a 
| matter of months, the free and the Com- 


munist blocs of nation found themselves 


| locked in a Cold War struggle, a state 


of affairs that is not exactly war nor 
real peace. In this new era of nuclear 
weapons, intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, and seemingly perpetual interna- 
tional tension, many Americans declared 


| that, if anything, the need to adopt 
| drastic measures for the maintenance 
| of our national security is more urgent 
| than any time in our history. 


This idea was expressed, in part, last 


| summer by President Kennedy when 


he called on the nation’s editors and 


| publishers to practice “self-censorship” 
| of news that could endanger national 
| security by betraying vital secrets to 
| our Cold War enemies. 


“For the facts of the matter are that 


this nation’s foes have openly boasted 


of acquiring through our newspapers 
information they would otherwise hire 
agents to acquire through theft, bribery, 
or espionage,” the President declared. 


| “In times of clear and present dangers, 


the courts have held that even the priv- 
ileged rights of the First Amendment 
must yield to the public’s need for na- 


| tional security.” 


PEACETIME PRECAUTIONS 


While the free press of America tra- 


ditionally abhors peacetime censorship, 
| few editors denied that the threats to 
our national survival today are so real, 


so crucial, as to require some precau- 


| tions. Most agree that information clear- 


ly of military or strategic value should 
be concealed from a potential enemy 
and therefore, of necessity, from our 
own people as well. 

In addition to the requirements of 
national security, one other reason has 
been cited to justify secrecy in govern- 
ment. Certain government operations 
must remain in confidence—if the gov- 
ernment is to operate efficiently. You 
don’t run a government as you would a 

(Continued on page 33) 





ANNOUNCING 


HOLIDAY * 


PORTABLE FROM 
REMINGTON! 


Your new ‘cool’ companion 


$4995 


Look closely! There’s never been a portable as sleek or as useful 
as.this HOLIDAY...and its cost is amazingly_low for such a qual- 
ity machine! With the HOLIDAY portable doing the work for you, 
it’s more like fun to do everything from a paragraph of home- 
work to a full term paper. Why? Because the HOLIDAY machine 
has features that make it easy-typing all the way. For example: 
easy-setting, visible margin stops, wide paper capacity, card and 
writing-line scale, lots, lots more. And without extra cost, you 
get a self-teaching typing course that’s a pushover to master. 


You must see and try the new, new e 
HOLIDAY portable to really appreciate Memington. 





* Trademark 


MR. WILLIAM MOST, 

Advertising Manager 

Remington Portable Typewriter Div. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 

315 Park Ave. So., New York 10, N.Y. 


Hey! Send me more facts about that 


cool companion of a portable... 
HOLIDAY! 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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Handy Sandy 


BASEBALL player’s life has more 

ups and downs than a roller coaster. 
He can be the toast of the town one 
week, and the grapes of everyone’s 
wrath the next. It’s the rare star, like 
a Hank Aaron, Willie Mays, or a 
Mickey Mantle, who can stay up there 
belting his .320 or whacking his 35 
homers every year. 

The shiny new pitching hero of the 
big leagues, as I write this, is a tall, 
b+ ‘ky southpaw named Sandy Koufax. 
How Idng he'll remain a hero, I don’t 
know. But one thing is certain: He was 
the hottest pitcher in baseball over the 
first half of the season—giving up few 
hits, few walks, few runs, and whiffing 
batters at the rate of one every inning. 

For Sandy, the strike-outs weren't 
anything new. He had been doing it 
ever since he came up to the Dodgers 
in 1955. In fact he holds the all-time 
record for strike-outs per inning. Yet he 
never was a big winner. Coming into 
the 1961 season, he had won only 36 
games while losing 40. 

How do you account for a pitcher 
who can fan one out of every three 
batters, yet can’t win more than he 
loses? The answer, in one word, is 
control. Sandy couldn’t put the ball 
where he wanted to. Though not really 
a wild man, he still walked about six 
men a game and had the bad habit of 
keeping the ball high—where most slug- 
gers like it. 

I remember talking to Sandy about 
it. On the eve of the 1955 World Series, 
I interviewed him in the Dodger club- 
house. He was just 19 at the time, in 
his first year in baseball, but he figured 
to start one of the games against the 
Yankees. The week before he had 
fanned 14 Redlegs in a two-hit shutout, 
then had come back to whitewash the 
Pirates. 

“Sandy,” I said, “you seem to have 
it all now. But what would you say is 
your biggest problem as a pitcher?” 

“Control!” Sandy groaned. “Getting 
the ball over the plate. That’s what 
I’ve got to work on all the time. When 
you throw four balls to a batter, no- 
body can put him out. If you get him 
to swing at the ball, you have seven 
guys behind you to get him out.” 

No truer words were ever spoken. 
Those two shutouts, back to back, were 


the only games Sandy won that season. 
Over the next five years, he continued 
to flutter on the edge of greatness, but 
he never made it. The only time he 
won over 10 games was in 1958, when 
he captured 11. But he also lost 11 and 
walked 105 men in 159 innings. His 
earned-run average was a poor 4.47. 

So the Dodger coaches and fans sat 
back and waited . . . and waited. . . 
and waited for Sandy to do something 
with all his great natural ability. Sandy 
kept breaking their hearts, In 1959, he 
was 8-6 with a 4.06 earned-run aver- 
age, and last season he was 8-13 with 
a 3.91 e.r.a. Yet, oddly enough, he 
was striking out more batters than ever 
before! 

This year it suddenly happened, Out 
of the clear blue sky, he mastered the 
ability to put the ball where he wanted 
to. As his coach, Joe Becker, puts it: 
“Sandy was willing to take advice and 
work. We got him to shorten his stride 
and follow through more. Now he can 
keep his curve ball low and over the 
plate. That’s so important in pitching. 
Whenever Sandy used to get behind 
in the count, he always threw his fast 
ball. This year he’s coming in with the 
curve.” 

That makes Sandy one heck of a 
pitcher, His fast ball is still a blinding, 
hopping thing. But now, with his easier 
motion, low, sharp curve, and good 
change-up (slow ball), he’s tougher 
than a two-bit filet mignon to beat. 

Sandy’s success has made at least 
two cities happy—Los Angeles, of 
course, and Brooklyn, New York, where 
the Dodgers were born in 1890 and 
died in 1954. At Lafayette High School 
in Brooklyn, Sandy was a crack first 
baseman. He had dreams of making 
the big leagues, but as a hitter, not a 
pitcher. He did all his pitching in the 
sandlots. 

Actually, though, he was more fa- 
mous as a basketball player, A high 
scorer on the high schoo] team, he went 
to the University of Cincinnati on a 
basketball scholarship. He averaged 
close to 10 points a game as a forward 
on the crack frosh five. Then he went 
out for baseball. Imagine his coach’s 
surprise when Sandy proteeded to fan 
51 men in 32 innings—34 of them in 
two consecutive games! 


This is the way Sandy Koufax looked 
when he came up with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers in 1955 at the age of 19. A 
first baseman in high school, . Sandy 
pitched one year at the University of 
Cincinnati before receiving a $20,000 
bonus from the Dodgers. 


That summer (June, 1954) Sandy 
went up to the Polo Grounds for a try- 
out with the Giants, He was so scared 
and so wild that he hit the back screen 
as often as he did the catcher’s glove. 
The Giants never bothered making him 
an offer. 

What Sandy didn’t know was that 
he had been watched all spring by the 
Dodgers’ ace scout, Al Campanis. On 
December 14, 1954 the Dodgers gave 
him a bonus of $20,000 to join their 
club. 

The fact that Sandy came up with a 
hot ball club didn’t help him. With all 
the pitchers they had, Sandy couldn't 
get the experience he needed. As Coach 
Becker says, “The Dodgers always had 
so many pitchers, it took Sandy six 
years to get the work he should have 
had in three or four.” 

If Sandy holds his present form, he 
ought to make a wreck of the strike-out 
records, Besides averaging a strike-out 
an inning, he’s whiffed 10 or more bat- 
ters about 30 times, and, along with 
Bob Feller and Art Mahaffey, holds the 
single-game strike-out mark of 18. 

Manager Walt Alston is a happy 
man to have Sandy handy. 

—HeErMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Government Secrecy 
(Continued from page 30) 


steam shovel. Government cannot carry 
on its day-to-day operation with 180,- 
000,000 sidewalk superintendents “ki- 
bitzing” its every move. 

For example, government officials 
frequently gather at executive sessions, 
or meetings closed to both the public 
and the press. The purpose of such 
meetings is to provide an atmosphere 
of confidence in which the officials may 
freely explore all aspects of a problem 
and express any opinion, both foolish 
both wild and useful. From 
such free-wheeling these 
officials expect to arrive at some policy 
could -be announced in a rea- 
soned, coherent statement. Ta make 
public every bit of incomplete, unevalu- 
ated information discussed at these ses- 
sions would only lead to confusion and 
misunderstandings. 

On the grounds of national security 
and administrative procedures, our gov- 
ernment operates a system of “classify- 
ing” all information that is not to be 
made public. Such information is classi- 
fied into three categories: Top Secret, 
Secret, and Confidential (a fourth 
category, Restricted, considered 
superfluous and eliminated in 1953). 
Anyone wishing to obtain information 
that has been classified must first be 

4 the proper authorities, 


and wise, 
discussions, 


which 


was 


“cleared” by 
often a very involved procedure. 

But many persons—not only news- 
men—believe that our present classifica- 
tion system has caused more confusion 
that it has cleared up. Some say that, 
national security, we 
oul Franken- 
veritable army of 
stamp wielders. 


zeal for 
created 


in oul 
may have 


stein’s 


own 
monster—a 


government rubber 


THE “HEIGHT” OF SECRECY 


How many government officials have 
the power to declare a document Top 
Secret, Secret, or Confidential? A con- 
servative estimate has set that number 
at 1,000,000! And many of them ap- 
parently wield their rubber stamps with 
great enthusiasm. According to Rep. 
John E. Moss (Dem., Calif.), chairman 
of the Special House Subcommittee on 
Government Information, the amount 
of documents that have been classified 
since 1946 would take up about 1,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of space. Represent- 
ative Moss has calculated that, on the 
average government  secret-stampers 
“create a stack of classified documents 
higher than the Empire State Building 

every week!” 

The decisions to classify documents 
appear to be arbitrary, and often re- 
sult in some strange inconsistencies. In 
sharp contrast to the toy submarine case 
mentioned earlier, U. S. military cen- 

(Please turn page) 





Tips from another 
Spalding star... 


Yogi Berra! 


For fourteen years, Yankee fans have thrilled 
to the sight of the short, stocky figure crouched 
behind home plate who sparked his team to a 
record of nine pennants and seven world cham- 
pionships. .Three times voted the American 
League’s Most Valuable Player, Yogi Berra’s 
career has earned him a lasting place in the 
heart of every baseball fan. Over the years, 
Yogi has picked up a lot of the tricks of, the 
trade. For aspiring catchers, here are some tips 
on how to handle yourselves behind the plate: 


After you’ve given your signal, make 
a fist and hold it ’til you catch the ball or 
the batter hits it. There’s no sense invit- 
ing a split or broken finger. Set yourself 
comfortably, but be ready to move in 
any direction. 


When you're under a pop-up, play the 
ball—don’t let it play you. The impor- 
tant thing is to catch it, so don’t be a 
showboat—use both hands. And don’t 
tense up. I almost cost someone a no- 
hitter once by being too anxious. 


fe eo ae Se - . * 


a 


On a play at the plate, and especially 
on pop-ups, get your mask off in a hurry. 
But hang on to it until you see where the 
ball is going, then throw it the other way. 
Worst thing a catcher can do is trip over 
his own mask. 


Yogi Berra in his years in the ma- 
jors has learned the value of using 
only the very finest equipment. 
That’s why, like so many big lea- 
guers today, he’s a user of Spalding 
equipment. As a member of Spald- 
ing’s sports advisory staff, he puts 
his valuable experience to good use 
in helping Spalding design the very 
best in baseball equipment. 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 
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sors refused for several years to reveal 
a report on World War II tests con- 
ducted on a silent, flashless, lethal 
weapon, which was particularly adapt- 
able for commando-style warfare. The 
weapon discussed in that “Top Secret” 
report is commonly called—the bow and 
arrow! 

The power to use various secrecy 
stamps is by no means limited to our 
military officials. The government itself 
is not entirely certain as to how many 
federal agencies have the right to with- 
hold information on grounds of security 
requirements. The Subcommittee on, 
Government information estimated that 


at least 30 government agencies have 
the right to mark their documents Top 
Secret, Secret, or Confidential. These 
included the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission, the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, and others that the Sub- 
committee found had no use whatsoever 
for such powers. 

A potential danger in over-secrecy, 
according to many political observers, 
is the breakdown of normal communi- 
cations between one agency of our gov- 
ernment and another. In effect the 
“right hand of government” often 
doesn’t know what the “left hand” is 
doing, because they refuse to tell each 





Announcing — 
THE NEW REMINGTON 


"Nyvion 66" 


Amazing structural-nylon 





and ordnance steel design 
gives new 22 autoloader 


unsurpassed accuracy 


Here’s a new rifle that puts you ahead of every other 22 
shooter in town. The same structural-nylon used in missiles 
and industrial machine parts has been used to create a beauti- 
ful, super-strong gun stock that weighs just four pounds. And 
because structural-nylon won’t warp, the same barrel-bed- 
ding principle used on the world’s most expensive target rifles 
is yours. The result is an autoloader that nails targets, tin 
cans and small game with tremendous accuracy. The hand- 
some Nylon 66 comes with Mohawk Brown or Seneca Green 
stock, has perfect checkering, decorated grip cap, white inlays 
and spacers. Top-of-grip thumb safety. Magazine holds four- 
teen long rifle cartridges, plus one in chamber. 15 shots in all. 


See it at your dealer’s now! 


+532 


*Price subject to change without notice. 


ADJUSTABLE REAR SIGHTS can be regulated to give pin- 
point accuracy under chaaging conditions of wind and 
range. For shooting at distances longer than the naked 
eye can sight accurately, the Nylon 66’s receiver is 
grooved to take clamp-on or “tip-off” type telescope 
sights without drilling or tapping. 


Remington 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Arms of Canada Limited, 836 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., 


eect 
Conn. In Canada: Remington 
Toronto, Ont, 


Bridgeport 2 





WORLD WEcK 


other (sample: when George F. Kennen 
was head of policy planning in the U. S. 
State Department, he was unable to get 
information on how many bombs the 
U. S. had in its nuclear stockpile). 

Congress, too, has on occasion met 
with a “deaf ear” when trying to obtain 
information from the executive branch. 
Representative William L. Dawson 
(Dem., Ill.), chairman of the House 
Committee on Government Operations, 
stated bluntly, “Refusal by the Presi- 
dent and heads of department to furnish 
information to the Congress is not con- 
stitutional law.” 


A PERILOUS ILLUSION? 

American leaders in many other 
fields, particularly the members of our 
scientific community, have said that 
our policy of secrecy may actually do 
more harm than good. Physicist Ed- 
ward Teller, who played a key role in 
the development of the hydrogen bomb, 
has attacked governmental secrecy in 
scientific research as a “perilous illu- 
sion.” Dr. Teller believes that secrecy 
is a deterrent to progress, not to espi- 
onage. Whatever advantages our po- 
tential enemies might gain from open- 
ness on our part is more than offset by 
the speed and efficiency which we 
would gain in our scientific advance- 
ment, 

But perhaps the greatest dangers of 
a “rubber-stamp curtain” in Washing- 
ton is that such a system is an open 
temptation for government officials to 
hide information from the public—if 
only because the facts may prove “em- 
barrassing” or become a “political hot- 
potato.” é 

In a report summarizing five years 
of investigation by the Subcommittee 
on Government Information, Repre- 
sentative Moss found that “the secur- 
ity system has been perverted in a dan- 
gerous number of instances so that ad- 
ministrative blundering and error might 
be shielded from Congress and the 
people.” A number of years ago, for ex- 
ample, government reports revealing 
misuse of funds in our foreign-aid pro- 
gram to Southeast Asia were marked, 
“Top Secret.” It took months of persist- 
ent digging by reporters to uncover the 
story that, in this instance, public tax 
money had been misspent. 


THE “ULTIMATE WEAPON” 


“The ultimate weapon in a democ- 
racy is an intelligent, informed elec- 
torate,” declared Representative Moss. 
“That weapon is weakened—and the 
free world endangered—every time a 
federal bureaucrat decides that he, and 
he alone, shall decide what is good for 
the people to know.” 

Suggestions have been made to 
establish a board of advisors for govern- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The scene? Your Harley-Davidson dealer. Stop in now for a look at the all-new line 
of Harley-Davidson motorcycles and motor scooters for '62. Take a test ride, too. 
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Around the World 17 Times 


CAN SPACE TRAVELERS endure 
long stretches of time when, released 
from the pull of gravity, they weigh 
absolutely nothing? 

A partial answer to that question 
was provided by the 434,000-mile space 
flight of Soviet Major Gherman Ste- 
panovich Titov this summer. 


The 26-year-old Major Titov was the 
second Soviet astronaut to go into orbit 
around the earth. The first was Major 
Yuri Gagarin, who made the first suc- 
cessful human space flight last April 12. 

Gagarin, however, circled the earth 
only once. Titov made 17 complete or- 
bits around the earth, traveling at a 
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speed of 17,750 miles an hour and re- 
maining aloft for 25 hours and 18 min- 
utes 

Titov’s voyage began at 9 a.m. sharp 
on August 6, when the five-ton space- 
ship named “Vostok II,” propelled by 
a multi-staged rocket, blasted off from 
a launching pad in the Central Asian 
steppes. An observer said it resembled 
a “roaring fiery globe.” 

Communicating with earth by 
way radio, Titov said that he was “with- 
standing weightlessness perfectly.” He 
ate three square meals, did calisthenics, 
and slept for eight hours—half an hour 
longer than he was supposed to. For 
an hour during the fourth orbit, he re- 
portedly operated the spaceship’s man- 


two- 


UPI photo 
CHATS WITH HIS CHIEF: Maj. Titov calls 
Khrushchev after 25-hour space trip. 


ual controls. At other times, the ship 
was guided from the ground. 

The most critical stage of Titov’s 
journey was the return into the earth’s 
atmosphere. The astronaut had to pass 
from a state of weightlessness into a 
period of rapid slowdown, or “decelera- 
tion,” when his body weighed several 
times as much as it does on earth. 

Once the capsule had landed, in the 
Volga River region south of Moscow, 
Titov reported that he had felt no ill 
effects of any kind. His pulse and res- 
piration were normal. 

Noting that Titov had traveled al- 
most twice the distance from the earth 
to the moon, scientists around the world 
hailed the flight as an impressive 
achievement. One scientist declared that 
the flight was “no longer a mere leap 








into the cosmos but a real cosmic flight, 
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the prototype of the future interplan- 
etary journey.” 

In the United States, several Con- 
gressmen have demanded a speed-up 
in the U. S. program for sending a man 
into orbit. Present plans call for the first 
orbital shot in early 1962. 

The U. S. already has launched two 
sub-orbital space flights. The first was 
made by Navy Comdr. Alan Bartlett 
Shepard, Jr., on May 5, and the sec- 
ond by Air Force Captain Virgil Ivan 
(“Gus’) Grissom on July 21. 

Both flights were highly successful, 
and were regarded as important steps 
toward a‘U. S. orbital space flight. 
Grissom’s 16-minute trip carried him 
303 miles over the Atlantic Ocean, at 
a height of 118 miles above the earth 
and a top speed of 5,200 miles an hour. 

The only mishap occurred after Gris- 
som’s capsule had parachuted safely 
into the Atlantic. The escape hatch 
opened prematurely, forcing Grissom to 
swim for his life. Grissom was rescued, 
but the capsule sank in water three 
miles deep and was not recovered. 

U. S. space officials, noting the spec- 
tacular nature of Soviet space shots, 
have pointed out that the U. S. has 
launched 46 satellites and space probes, 
compared with 15 launched by the 
Soviets. 








Government Secrecy 
(Continued from page 34) 


ment information to aid government 
agencies and the American press in 
deciding what information should be 
disclosed or withheld. The board would 
not censor. It would only recommend 
and try to establish a more uniform 
system of classification. In addition, a 
combined military-civilian board of de- 
classification might be set up to whittle 
down the paper mountain of secret 
documents (some of them dating back 
to the battle of Bull Run in the Civil 
War!) that has been piled in ceiling- 
high stacks in our archives. 


A LONG-RANGE PROBLEM 


But the problem of secrecy in. gov- 
ernment has no easy solution, and 
promises to be with us for a long time. 
The line between discretion and sup- 
pression is often very narrow. Clearly, 
there is a real need for a meaningful 
security system to preserve our defense 
and diplomatic secrets. At the same 
time, a basic principle of democratic 
government rests in the recognition of 
“the people’s right to know.”. Even 
when President Kennedy called on the 
nation’s press to practice self-censor- 
ship, he conceded that “the very word 
‘secrecy’ is repugnant in a free and 
open society.” For in our democracy, 
government must always be the servant 
of the people, never their master. 


| 
| 








Clearasil’s 3 Medical Actions 


Open, Clean-out and 
Dry-up Blemishes Fast! 


SKIN-COLORED... 
Hides Pimples While it Works 


KIN SPECIALISTS explain that a 
S pimple is a clogged, inflamed 
pore. They point out that for truly 
effective external treatment of pim- 
ples you need a medication with 
three actions which OPEN . .. CLEAN 
OUT ... and DRY UP pimples fast. 
Only the Clearasil type medication 
can give you all three of these vital 
medical actions. 


How Clearasil works to 


clear pimples fast 


—— . 1. Opens Pimples. ‘Kera- 
Me tolytic’ action gently peels 
{ away and opens the af- 
fected pimple cap...with- 
j out dangerous squeezing. 
y Enables active medications 
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to get down inside. 


2. Cleans-Out Pimples. 
Now clogged pore can drain 
quickly. Antiseptic medi- 
cation can penetrate to iny 
lower infection, stop growth 
of bacteria, relieve inflam- 
mation. Encourages the 
growth of smooth, healthy 
skin. 
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3. Dries-Up Pimples. 
Clearasil’s oil-absorbing ac- 
tion works to dry up pim- 
ples fast . . . remove the 
excess oil that can clog 
pores and cause pimples. 
Helps prevent further out- 


break. 


Floats Out Blackheads 
CLEARASIL softens and loosens blackheads 
so they ‘float’ out with normal washing. 
And it is skin-colored to end the embarrass- 
ment of pimples and blackheads instantly 
while it works fast to clear them up. Grease- 
less, stainless, pleasant to leave on day 
and night for uninterrupted medication. 
Guaranteed to work for you as in doctors’ 
clinical tests or money back. New stick 
only 98¢, tube 69¢ and 98¢. Long-lasting 
squeeze-bottle Lotion, $1.25 (no fed. tax 
on any). At all drug counters. 


DIANE NEWMAN, Sophomore, 
Fenger Junior College, Chicago, il- 
linois, says: “Just before entering a 
beauty contest, my face really broke 
out. Special skin creams didn’t seem 
to help. Then our doetor recom- 
mended Clearasil. It did wonders. 
By the time of the contest my com- 
plexion was clear and smooth again.” 


Doctors’ tests prove Clearasil will 
work for you. In tests by Skin Spe- 
cialists on more than 300 patients, 
9 out of 10 cases of oitnalin were 
completely cleared up or definitely 
improved while using CLEARASIL. 


SPECIAL OFFER: For 2 weeks’ supply of 
CLEARASIL (in tube), send name, address 
and 15¢ to Dept. JT-8, CLEARASIL, 

122 East 42nd Street, 

New York, New York. 
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Get ready for the aew television sea- 
son. The three networks are ready; 
they’re about to introduce you to many 
new shows, new stars, and some old 
ones back for a new season. 

During the year, we'll be telling you 
about individual shows from week to 
week. But for this first issue, let’s just 


look at a few of the brand-new pro- 
grams which you'll be seeing. 
Music—There’s only one new musical 
show on this season’s schedule. NBC’s 
Patterns in Music will be a Sunday 
afternoon regular and feature conductor 
Joseph Gallicchio and the NBC Chicago 
Orchestra playing programs of popular 
and semi-classical selections. 
Westerns—After several soaring sea- 
sons, Westerns seem to be on the de- 
cline. There is, in fact, only one new 
one on the schedule, and even that isn’t 
a Western like most of the others. CBS’ 
Frontier Circus will tell the story of a 
traveling circus in the old West. 
Adventure and Crime—There’'ll be 
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several new programs in this category. 
NBC has one called 87th Precinct. 
ABC’s Follow the Sun will tell the story 
of two free-lance writers who live in 
Hawaii and roam the Pacific looking for 
adventure. 

Another new ABC series is Bus Stop, 
set at a highway lunch-counter in a 
small Western town. There are two new 
hour-long series about young doctors. 
NBC has Dr. Kildare; ABC is tenta- 
tively calling its show Ben Casey. Both 
feature young residents in big hospitals. 

CBS has The Investigations, with 
James Franciscus in the leading role of 
an insurance detective. Another crime- 
adventure show is ABC’s The New 
Breed, with Leslie Nielsen as the leader 
of a select group of highly trained de- 
tectives within the Los Angeles Police 
Department. 

Another series which must be in- 
cluded here, but which really is more 
drama than adventure or crime, is The 
Defenders, a CBS show. This is about 
a father and son, both criminal lawyérs, 
and each week will tell a different case 
history. 

Comedy—There are many new com- 
edy shows coming, some starring well- 
known comedians in their first TV series. 
Joey Bishop has a situation comedy due 
on NBC. Dick Van Dyke is starring in 
one on CBS. Peggy Cass will be part of 
ABC’s The Hathaways, with good sup- 
port from those fine natural comics, The 
Marquis Chimps. 

Some veteran performers are back in 
different series. Robert Sterling (from 
Topper) and George Chandler (from 
Lassie) are teaming up in CBS’ Ichabod 
and Me about a New York newspaper- 
man who buys a small-town paper. Bob 
Cummings will have a new show on 
CBS, after two earlier series; this time, 
he'll play an adventurer who flies around 
for fun and thrills. Robert Young, after 
two years off following a long career 
with Father Knows Best, is back on CBS 
with Window on Main Street, this time 
playing a widower who goes back to his 
old home town to write a novel. 

The success of The Flintstones last 
season has given rise to three new all- 
cartvon situation comedies. CBS’ The 
Alvin Show will use the characters of 
Alvin and The Chipmunks, so popular 
on records. Then there’s ABC’s Top Cat, 
telling in cartoon form the story of a 
group of cats in the city. The third of 
the new cartoon programs is ABC's 
Calvin and the Colonel. 

Other comedy shows: CBS’ Mrs. G. 
Goes to College, with Gertrude Berg as 
a widow who starts in as a college fresh- 
man, and Sir Cedric Hardwicke as her 
English professor; Margie, the adven- 
tures of a teen-ager growing up in the 
20s, on ABC; CBS’ Mr. Ed (which had 
a syndicated show) with Alan 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A Guide to Building an LP Library 


>» The Sound of Richard Strauss [Capi- 
tol P/SP8548]. Erich Leinsdorf has 
been bouncing from podium to podium 
for many years now—but next fall he is 
scheduled to settle down in the U. S. as 
the new director of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Meanwhile, he has 
been making a series of recordings in 
London with the superb Philharmonia 
Orchestra, and this is the best of the 
lot so far. He begins with a lush, sen- 
suous Salome’s Dance, then offers a 
lively performance of the impish Till 
Eulenspiege’s Merry Pranks. But the 
real prize is Leinsdorf's own arrange- 
ment of music from Strauss’ rarely per- 
formed, exotic opera Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten (The Woman Without a Shad- 
ow). It should win many new friends for 
the beautiful “sound of Strauss.” 


» Tchaikovsky: Romeo & Juliet; Strauss: 
Don Juan [ London CS6209 or CM9278]. 
Of the 22 recordings of Tchaikovsky’s 
romantic favorite now in the LP cat- 
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alog, this is clearly the best. The Vienna 
Philharmonic, under Herbert von Kara- 
jan, gives it a glow and brilliance that 
is indeed stunning. On the reverse side, 
Karajan offers a beautifully proportioned 
account of the popular Richard Strauss 
tone poem, though it is not quite so 
colorful as the Reiner-Chicago version 
released last spring. Still, as a “double 
feature,” this is hard to beat. 


> Bob Merrill: Carnival! {MGM E3946- 
OC]. This is the original cast album of 
Broadway's newest musical hit, a warm- 
hearted reworking of the 1953 movie 
Lili. Through this album Anna Maria 
Alberghetti, Jerry Orbach, Kaye Ballard, 
and the rest of the cast will continue to 
spread the show’s joys long after the 
final curtain has rung down. 

If you prefer just an orchestral version 
of the score, the best is by Cyril Orna- 
del’s orchestra [MGM E8945], in his 
usual lush but tasteful style. In another 
LP, by Mantovani’s orchestra [London 
LL3250], the title Theme from Carnival 
is emblazoned in large, colorful type on 
the album jacket—yet takes less than 
two minutes’ playing time, with the rest 
of the LP made up of songs from 11 
other shows (old and new). 


>» Cannonball Adderley: African Waltz 
[Riverside RLP377 or RLP9377]. Last 
March, Adderley’s rip-snorting 45-rpm 
single of African Waltz became the first 
jazz instrumental in many years to leap 
into nationwide jukebox popularity. 
Here it makes an LP appearance as 
part of Cannonball’s first venture into 
the big band area. The 10 arrangements 
are of uneven quality, but the good 
ones (especially Blue Brass Groove) 
are very good indeed. And Cannonball’s 
band does swing in a big way. 


> Roamin’ with the Brothers IV [Co- 
lumbia CS8425 or CL1625]. There’s 
little in the 12 songs here to tie in with 
the Roman “motif” on the jacket of this 
LP—except the good-natured pleasure 
these lads bring to all their music-mak- 
ing. The songs are well varied and well 
done—with The Lilies Grow High the 
album highlight. 


Cartoons in Stereo {Audio Fidelity 
DFS7008]. Here's a goofy party record 
for stereo bugs—a series of 33 short 
sketches with some unexpected punch 
lines that make imaginative (if some- 
times macabre) use of stereo gimmicks 
for their humor. Example: a diving 
competition in which you hear diver 
after diver take off from the high board 
(right speaker), followed seconds later 
by a watery splash (left speaker) until 
one extra-long pause ends in gasps and 
the sound of shattering windows (left 
speaker) rather than the expected splash. 

—Roy HEMMING 





by 
Cathy Palmer 


CALLING ALL 
KOOKS! Get with 
the look! Way-out 
fashions are way-in. 
Every hot tamale 
will be making the 
scene in south-of- 
the-border-inspired 
ponchss — for rain 
and shine; or creat- 
ing a big splash in 
water-repellent culottes (great for puddle- 
jumping)! Limb-lengthening stretch pants 
natch-matched with bulky, ball-fringed mo- 
hair sweaters are it for he-ing, if not skiing! 
Low waists, blousy tops and flared skirts still 
rule the dress set—topped by towering mad- 
caps in wild, fake furs. Flare-up colors — 
orange, yellow and red — are toned with 
blues and browns. All together it reads like a 
crazy, kookie, fun fall. Get with it, gal! 


And get with the tale that'll keep you 
fresh ’n fair through all this madness. 
Cashmere Bouquet! Float some on after tub 
or shower to scent, smooth, cling more lov- 
ingly . . . more lastingly than costly cologne 
—like an all day veil of fragrance. 


Always on the fashion scene to cream every 
chic chick . . . Cashmere Bouquet Hand 
Lotion. Massage it in from top to toe to soften 
and smooth skin swept by autumn winds. 
Lip trick: At bedtime, a drop of Cashmere 
Bouquet Hand Lotion on a tissue can help 
douse the color on your flaming lips! 


4 Don’t forget to dot your 

- eyes with the latest in 
shadowshades. Emerald 

green and bright blue bring 

life to creations tinted in 

mushroom and eggplant. If 

your eye shadow sometimes 

softens and forms a line in 

the crease of your lid, try 

this! Right after applying 

~ (and before mascara), put a 

fleck of fine-milled Cashmere 

Bouquet Talc on a cotton- 

tipped stick and dab it gently 

over the shadow—to set it. Then use a brush, 
or your fingertip, to whisk away excess powder, 


Shear Luck! Back on the x & 
nylon track now that the owe OF 

sumnier sun (tan) has faded? i 
Try this for a stocking saver! 
Before donning, sprinkle 
silky Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
on your feet. Made of fine- 
milled Italian talc, it ab- 
sorbs excess moisture like a 
thirsty towel. Eases your ny- 
lons on without tugging! 





Looking and Listening 
(Continued from page 38) 


Young and a talking horse; and NBC’s 
Car 54, Where Are You?, a product of 
the team which first put together Phil 
Silvers’ Bilko series, has the man who 
used to play Sgt. Ritzik playing a New 
York radio patrolman. 

News and Public Affairs—There are 
a few new programs in this category. 
CBS will have a College of the Air 
series, beginning with a course on “The 
New Biology.” ABC’s Adlai Stevenson 
Reports will have the U. S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations giving a bi- 
weekly report on the workings of the 
U. N. NBC’s 1, 2, 3—Gol is designed for 
children, and will have an adult and an 
l1l-year-old boy taking trips to many 
fascinating places—such as outer space, 
the bottom of the ocean, and into a 
drop of water. NBC will give its ace 
newscaster, David Brinkley, a weekly 


program of his own, David Brinkley’s 


Journal. —Dicx KLEINER 
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And Manners, Too 
4 tramp paused outside the farm- 
house ‘Clear out!” shouted the 
lady of the house. “I ain’t got no wood 
to chop. There ain't nothin’ you can do 


door 


nohow around here.” 

“Perhaps I could give you a few les- 
sons in ’ retorted the way- 
farer with dignity. 


grammal 


e Folks 


More Than Equal 


Husband: “I passed Joe on the street 
yesterday and he refused to recognize 
me. I guess he thinks I'm not his 
equal.” 

Wife: “You certainly are his equal! 


He’s nothing but a conceited idiot!” 
Effective Public 


Speaking 


Interior Decoration 


| A wealthy man was showing a friend 
|through his new mansion. They came 
to a room with walls of glass behind 
which swam hundreds of brilliantly col- 
ored tropical fish 

“How do you like this room?” asked 
the host proudly 

‘It’s a wonderful the 
awed reply, “but the wallpaper is driv- 


room,” was 


ing me crazy 


Pure Oi! News 


Same Old Stuff 
Medical Student: “Don’t you have 


|any recent books on anatomy? These 

lare all at least fifteen years old.” 
Library Clerk: “Young man, there 

haven't been any bones added to 


|the human body in that time.” 


new 


Compact 


| Party Fe-Line 
4 Hong Kong matron hired a new 
|houseboy, but she suspected that he 
had sneaked over from the Communist 
mainland. 
“Tl try you out,” she said dubiously, 
| ‘but that pet cat of yours will just have 
to go. I'll have no Peiping toms around 
my house.’ 
Ohio Sundiai 
Reasonable 


| Sir Winston Churchill, the world’s 
| most femous amateur painter, showed 


CUSHMAN MOTORS-. a group of his canvases to a friend. 


“Tell me,” said the friend, “why do 
you paint only landscapes?” 

“Because,” said Churchill,” a tree 
doesn’t complain that I haven't done it 


justice. 
Milwaukee Journal 


Still Life 


“Dad, guess what!” said the young 
actor, “I’ve got my first movie part. 
I play the part of a man who's been 
married for 25 years.” 

“That's a good start, son,” replied 
his father. “Just keep at it and one of 
these days you'll get a speaking part.” 


Sunday Star Magazine 


Obviously 


A shark appeared at a convention of 
deep-sea denizens with two very small 
fish swimming directly beneath him 
instead of the usual single companion 
fish. The whale in charge of the con 
vention became curious. 

“Look,” he said, “I understand the 
function of one of those little fish you 
have with you. He’s the pilot fish. But 
what's the other one?” 

“Oh,” replied the shark, “he’s the 


: , 
co-piot. 
Dublin Opinicr 


Greetings 


4 Texas millionaire walked into an 
automobile showroom. “My wife is 
sick,” he said. “What do you have in 


the way of a get well car?” 
Teen Diges 


Flighty 
like all these flies 


Tourist: “1 dont 
around here.” 
Native: “To be frank, there are some 


of them I don't care for, either.” 


Afterburner 


Diagnosis 
Doctor: “That pain in your left leg 
is caused by old age.” 
Grandpa: “Nonsense! My right leg 
age and it doesn't hurt 


is the same 


a bit 
Pensacola Gosport 


Checkup 

4 reporter from a big city newspape1 
stopped at the office of a little country 
weekly newspaper. During the conver 
sation, the city reporter asked the rural 
editor, “How do you manage to keep 
up circulation in this little town where 
everyone knows what everyone else is 
doing?” 

“Well,” replied the editor, grinning, 
“they buy the paper to see who's been 
caught doing Tg 


Kablegrar 


Going Up 

Panting and perspiring, two men on 
a tandem bicycle at last got to the top 
of a steep hill. 

“That was a stiff climb,” said the 
first man. 

“It certainly was,” replied the second 
man, “and if I hadn’t kept the brake 
on, we would have slid down back- 


Wal d.” 
Arizona Kitty Kat 
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Following 7 the 


i" 'Tops, don’t miss. /iMiMGooe. 
“Fair. “Save your money. 


“iM iTHE GUNS OF NAVARONE 
(Columbia. Produced and written by 
Carl Foreman. Directed by J. Lee 
Thompson.) 


When six men start out on a mission 
to blow up two enormous guns on the 
German-held Greek isle of Navarone, 
they know thatetheir task is practically 
impossible and that they may never 
come back. But they also know that the 
guns must be destroyed so that British 
ships can rescue 2,000 Allied soldiers 
trapped on a nearby island. Forcefully 
playing the main roles are Anthony 
Quayle as the daredevil leader; Gregory 
Peck as a famous mountain climber who 
takes over command when Quayle 
breaks his leg; Anthony Quinn as a hard- 
ened Greek resistance fighter; David 
Niven as an irresponsible corporal who 
is nevertheless an expert with high ex- 
plosives; Stanley Baker as a fierce knife- 
fighter who has had enough of killing; 
and James Darren as a young Greek- 
American whose background as a juve- 
nile delinquent makes violence and kill- 
ing come easy. 

There’s fast-moving action in this 
drama, and director Thompson uses the 
beautifully photographed Greek setting 
to heighten the thrills. The demolition 
squad's boat is stopped by the Germans 
on its way to Navarone; then it is 
wrecked by a wild storm. The six climb 
a sheer cliff on the island, have. breath- 
taking encounters with the enemy, get 
captured, escape, discover a traitor in 
their midst, and finally plant the ex- 
plosives to destroy the guns. It’s ob- 
vious that, although Foreman’s script 
adds a couple of female characters to 
Alistair MacLean’s original novel (two 
Greek women partisans played by Gia 
Scala and Irene Papas), the film has 
little time for romance. 

The tense action is relieved évery 
now and then, when the dialogue pro- 
poses some interesting questions on the 
morality of killing and war. The Guns 
of Navarone is not as effective at this as 
was Bridge on the River Kwai, but it is 
equally exciting. Its action, too, success- 
fully conveys the idea that war is both 
tragically wasteful and capable of in- 
spiring heroic fortitude in men. 

Full of suspense and excitement, 
this film is guaranteed to keep you on 
the edge of your chair right to the 
bomb-bursting finale. 


Mii MISTY (20th Century-Fox. Pro- 
duced by Robert B. Radnitz. Directed 
by James B. Clark.) 


This is not just another movie about 
a boy and his horse. This is a superior 
film about a boy (played to perfection 
by David Ladd), his young sister (Pam 
Smith), the wise, loving grandparents 
with whom these orphans live (Arthur 
O'Connell, Anne Seymour), and some 
wild horses. Beautifully photographed in 
color in and around Chincoteaque, Vir- 
ginia, where the story based on Mar- 
guerite Henry’s book is set, the picture 
starts when David and Pam investigate 
the nearby island of Assateague, where 
small horses run wild, descendants of 
horses that were brought over centuries 
ago from Spain. 

David and Pam fall in love with a hand- 
some mare, named Phantom because 
she has always eluded capture at the 
annual roundup. They are determined 
to’ buy the horse at the sale after the 
next roundup. The sequences showing 
the kids earning money, David helping 
the men at the roundup, and the two 
orphans trying to buy both Phantom 
and her foal, Misty, are fascinating. 
Even more exciting are the scenes in 
which the brother and sister “gentle” 
their horses, (Grandpa prefers “gen- 
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tling” to breaking horses; it takes longer, 
but the results are better.) Then the 
kids decide to enter Phantom, the fast- 
est horse at Chincoteague, in the big 
race; but they realize that Phantom, 
though “gentled” now, longs to return 
to Assateague and the stud she left be- 
hind. The kids also learn that there 
comes a time when a mare lets her colt 
go. 

The ending will bring a tear'to your 
eye; but perhaps not since The Yearling 
has a movie caught so well the under- 
standing between children and animals 
—or between children and grandparents. 
Misty is a film for moviegoers of all ages. 
Why not give your parents a treat and 
take them with you? 

—Puiir T. Hartunc 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“Question Seven (D); Parent Trap 
(C); Fanny (D); Francis of Assisi (D). 
“Sand Castle (D); Fabulous World 
of Jules Verne (D); Master of the World 
(D); Exodus (D); Absent-Minded Profes- 
sor (C). 

Ring of Fire (D); Trouble in the Sky 
(D); Naked Edge (D); Atlantis, the Lost 
Continent (D). 

Big Show (D); Last Time I Saw Archie 
(C); By Love Possessed (D); Two Loves 
(D). 














SHAMPOO 





easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just 
3 minutes (one rubbing, one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of 


dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
Fl down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
IC healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed, Use 


LEADING MAN’S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


DOING IT THE HARD WAY by ho ay Page 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) 











Gay Head 


Q. 1 find it very difficult to talk to 
boys. I'm going to a dance soon and 
don’t know what I'll talk about. What 
can you talk about while youre dan 


ing? 


A. Enjoyment is the best stimulant 
to natural conversation. But to have a 
good time, you must forget about your- 
self to a great extent. 

Focus your attention on your dancing 
partner. Ask him about his hobbies, his 
courses, his favorite sports, his summe1 
vacation. Ask him what he thinks about 
the latest song hit, your favorite TV 
show, or the new fad at the school. By 
this time you will be talking about your- 
self, too. 

Remember that you do not have to 
keep up a steady fire of chatter at any 
time, especially not at'a dance. Some- 
times it’s more pleasant to dance to that 
dreamy music than to converse. 

Whether you are on the dance floor 
or in the corridor between classes, your 
conversation can be humorous or seri- 
ous. It can be about your dog’s new 


ay, Head 


»f puppies or about headline news 
are interested in 
naturally. 


Find ut what thers 
ind conversation will come 

O. 1 am going steady with a girl who 
doesn't go by the Steady Rule. She 
flirts with all the boys. Do you think 1 


should break up with her or just take it? 


4. It sounds as though Louise isn’t 
ready to give all of her time and atten- 
tion to a single boy. Don’t trv to remedy 
the situation with a Steady Rule. You 
simply cannot force people to limit their 
interests and still enjoy themselves 

Going steady that both boy 
and girl desire to date only the other. 
In such a case there is no need for a 
Steady Rule. You trust each other, and 
a steady relationship comes naturally. 

If Louise continues to flirt, whether 
or not you “take it,” your relationship 
isn’t a steady one. But this doesn’t mean 
that you and Louise must “break up” 
with a wrench and clatter. 

Perhaps her “flirting” is no more than 
friendliness. Perhaps you've been de- 


means 


WORLD WEEK 


manding too much of her spare time. 

Give her a chance to get to know 
other boys, so that she will know for 
sure whether you are the one for her 
And I acquainted 


should become 
with other girls for the same reason. 


you 
I'ry dating Louise in a more casual 
manner. By playing it cool for a while 
vou can see if she and you are ready to 
gO steady. 

QO. There is a boy in my grade whom 
I like very Sometimes he kids 
around with me in the halls during 
I think he likes me, but I’m 


not sure. How can I find out? 


much 


passing 


{. It’s still true, as in days of old, that 
are supposed to be the pursuers, 


} 
Ihatics 


while females are supposed to wait for 
the right pursuer. Thig makes it hard 
mn the girl who spots a knight in shining 
armor and can’t gallop after him 
You're in a fortunate position though, 
because Bob is aware of your existence. 
Even if you can’t ask him out on a date, 
are many opportunities for you to 
that 


there 


him know you enjoy his com- 
many 


A smile, 
opinions and observations even in small 


laughter, the exchange of 


talk allow you to become better ac 
quainted, If he likes you, his feelings 
will eventually show 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
any dating problems? Personality, school, 
or family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you’d like to have answered 
in “Ask Gay Head,” send it to: Gay 
Head, World Week, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. Questions of 
greatest interest will be discussed in 
future columns. Sorry, no answers by 
letter. 





How Would 
You Solve It? 


One for the Money 


“COME ON DOWN to the Record 
Shop with Don and me,” said Sue to 
Dave. 

“Td like to,” replied Dave, “but I 
really shouldn’t. I'm afraid I'll get car- 
ried away by the record displays and 
spend all of my money.” 

“Isn't that the point?” asked Shirley 
“I can’t wait to hear Connie Francis 
newest album.” 

Dave looked interested, but insisted, 
“Sorry, but I’ve got to buy some school 
supplies which will empty my wallet of 
do-re-mi.” 


Thirty minutes later Dave-stood be- 
side the cash register in Greene’s Sta- 
tionery Store. Mr. Greene was adding 
up the cost of his purchases and saying, 
“Notebook, paper, pencils, ink, compass, 
ruler, and index cards. That will be one 
dollar and sixty cents. Well, young man, 
you ought to get all A’s with all this 
fine equipment.” 

The words “one dollar and sixty cents” 
echoed in Dave’s ears. Mr. Greene had 
not charged him for the $4.00 dictionary 
which was still in his hand. Dave had 
forgotten to place it on the counter with 
his other supplies, and Mr. Greene, if he 
did notice it, may have thought it was 
one of Dave’s school books. 

Dave was about to point out the mis- 
take. 

Suddenly he remembered the Record 
Shop. He could buy an album with the 
four dollars he would save by keeping 
quiet, After all, Mr. Greene ran a good 
business and would never miss four 
dollars 


1. Would Dave notice if four dollars 
disappeared from his wallet? Is it more 
accurate to say that Dave cleverly got 
something for nothing, or that Mr. 
Greene is paying for something that he 
can never use or enjoy? 

2. Do you imagine that Dave will 
enjoy listening to that record album, 
knowing how he purchased it? Will he 
want to use Mr. Greene’s dictionary 
often? Do you suppose he will want to 
face Mr. Greene again? 

3. Would Mr. Greene be pleased, 
indifferent, or annoyed, if Dave admit- 
ted his mistake? 

We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





Beautiful Aas 


SPECIAL BRECK SHAMPOO TRIAL OFFER 
TRIAL SIZE FREE WITH PURCHASE OF REGULAR SIZE 


QQ)¢ Value for Only 


This is your opportunity to enjoy Breck 
Shampoo at an especially favorable price. 
You receive, as a bonus, a thirty cent 
trial size with the purchase of a regular 
sixty cent size of one of The Three Breck 
Shampoos — a 90 cent value for only 60 cents. 


60¢ 


Select the correct Breck Shampoo for your 
individual hair condition — Breck Shampoo 
for Dry Hair, for Oily Hair, or for Normal 
Hair. A Breck Shampoo leaves your hair soft, 
lustrous and easy to manage. Take advantage 
of this special Breck offer for beautiful hair. 


The Three Breck Shampoos are color marked to help you select the correct type. 


@ Red for Dry Hair 


JOHN H BRECK INC 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOUSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Yellow for Oily Hair 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
LOS ANGELES 


@ Blue for Normal Hair 


MASSACHUSETTS 
OTTAWA CANADA 


SPRINGFIELD 3 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Copyright 1961 by John H. Breck Inc. 








GET 
THAT 
GREAT 
FEELING! 
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LET YOUR STUDENTS 


MEET THE MEN 


...Who Are Mating History 


» for “WORLD WEEK” by Brandel 
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..» AND THE 
NATIONS 


THEY 
_ REPRESENT | i 


Si 


De Gaulle, Nehru and Khrushchev—the men on our front 
cover—are but three of the political leaders now playing a major 
role on the world scene. Some are as familiar as next-door 
neighbors. Others remain shrouded in mystery. A few are 
scarcely known, except to the experts 


This school year let your students meet them all—and the 
nations they represent—in the exciting pages of Wortp WEEK 


Only Worip Weex offers weekly World Affairs Units ... a 
minimum of seven pages of text, photos and maps on today’s key 
countries and their “men of destiny.” Each Unit reviews the 
current political situation in historical perspective . . . relates it 
to such basic factors as geography and economics . . . focuses on 
the people of other lands, their problems today and their hopes 
for tomorrow—to illuminate the events now changing our world. 


See the schedule of World Affairs Units for 1961-62 on the 
opposite page. And read the following pages to learn about 
Wortp WEEx’s other features on national and world affairs, its 
exclusive teaching aids and spec ial teen-age services. 


Discover Wortp Weex—the current affairs magazine that’s 
as teachable as a textbook, as timely as a newspaper. It belongs 


In vour ¢ lassroom—now. 





WORLD AFFAIRS UNITS (1961-62)* 
FIRST SEMESTER 


Sept. 13 The Communist. Bloc—1. Soviet Russia 

Sept. 20 The Communist Bloc—2. Poiand and the other Soviet 
Satellites 

Sept. 27 The Communist Bloc—3. Communist China and its 
Satellites 

Oct. 4 U.S. & World Affairs Annual (Special Issue) 

Oct. Our Major European Allies—1. Germany 

Oct. Our Major European Allies—2. Britain 

Oct. Your Career (Special Issue) 

Nov. Europe’s Needs and Resources 

Nov. Our Major European Allies—3. France 

Nov. The Maghreb—1. Algeria 

Nov: The Maghreb—2. Morocco 

Dec. The Maghreb—3. Tunisia 

Dec. The Middle East Maelstrom—1. United Arab Republic 

Jan. The Middle East Maelstrom—2. Iraq 

Jan The Middle East Maelstrom—3. Iran 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Feb. Africa's Crisis Centers—1. The Republic of the Congo 
Feb. 14 Africa's Crisis Centers—2. Angola and Mozambique 
Feb. 21 Tropical Africa 
Feb. 28 Our Government at Work (Special Issue) 
March 7 Spotlight on Southeast Asia—1. Thailand 
March 14 Spotlight on Southeast Asia—2. Viet Nam 
March 21 Our Friends in the Far East—1. Japan 
March 28 Our Friends in the Far East—2. Rep. of Korea 
April 4 Our Friends in the Far East—3. The Philippines 
April 11 Asia's Neutrals—1. India 
April 18 Asia's Neutrals—2. Ceylon 
April 25 Asia's Neutrals—3. Burma 
May 2 Crosscurrents in the Caribbean—1. Cuba 
May 9 Crosscurrents in the Caribbean—2. Central America 
May 16 Crosscurrents in the Caribbean—3. Venezuela 
* (Topics subject to change in the light of major news developments) 


COMING IN OCTOBER 


1961-62 U.S. and World Affairs Annual: All new! A treasure chest of vita! 
reference data. Includes up-to-date information on the population, area, 
government and economy of more than 100 countries; background 
material on today’s key world regions; thumbnail sketches and photos 
of current world leaders; a review of significant national and inter- 
national events since World War II; a guide to the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies; a special section on Space Age achievements; 
plus a new, full-color map section. An invaluable classroom tool for 
use with WORLD WEEK throughout the school year. 





ACCENT 
ON 
AMERICA 





its past... its present... its future 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS: Short biographies of the fa- 
mous men and women elected to the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans. This weekly feature provides a panorama of Amer- 
ican history seen through the lives of outstanding personalities 
in politics, the arts, science and business. WoRLD WEEK readers 
are encouraged to enter our “Hall of Fame Contest” and pre- 
sent their own candidates for election to the Hall of Fame. 


JERICAN ISSUES: Provocative discussion of vital questions 
facing the nation today. By presenting contrasting views on 
significant topics, this regular series stimulates student debate 
and critical thinking. 


CITIZENS AT WORK: First-hand reports and photos 
of teen-agers throughout America who are currently engaged 
in outstanding community projects. The series demonstrates the 
principles of good citizenship in action. 





OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 


Big Special Issue—coming Feb. 28: A comprehensive 
study of Congress, the Executive, the Courts . . . goes 
behind the scenes to explain the policies and prac- 
tices of our Federal Government today . . . provides 
a year-round guide to current news. 





RLD NEWS IN REVIEW: Three pages of clear, concise 
reports on major national and world events, with background 


material for students to evaluate and understand the news. 


NEWSMAI Profiles of leading personalities in politics, 
the arts and science . . . their current contributions . . . their 


thoughts and opinions. 


REPORTE ROUNDTABLE: Stimulating discussion of im- 


portant world issues by eminent journalists from the Americas, 


Europe, Africa and Asia. 


HUMAN INTEREST IN THE NEWS: Sidelights on political 
and social developments at home and abroad, with photos... 
presenting the lighter side of current affairs. 





TARTING THIS SEMESTER 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM—AND 
WHY: Fifteen articles prepared by the editors of Scholastic 
Magazines in consultation with leading specialists on Soviet 
affairs. This exclusive series traces the rise of communism .. . 
describes the pattern of Communist propaganda and conquest 

. analyzes the meaning of “peaceful co-existence.” Lucidly 
written, illustrated with photos and maps, the series provides 
the indispensable facts and background students need for an 
understanding of communism and its threat to the free world. 
Starts in early November and continues through March 1962. 





TEEN-AGE 
FEATURES 


EGE AND CAREER DANCE: Provides up-to-date 
information on college entrance requirements, scholarships, 
study programs, as well as the latest news on career opportu- 
nities and job qualifications 


3AY HEAD: Forthright auswers to teen-age questions on 
social life. 


JLD YOU SOLVE Problems in ethics faced by 
every teen-ager. Wortp Week readers are invited to submit 


solutions. A $5 award is made for each solution published. 


> LOOKING AT YC Helptul hints on good grooming 


that even the boys will enjoy reading. 


JHAT YOU PLEASE! A letters-to-the-editor column open 


to student opinions on any subject 


$4 regular features on sports, hobbies movies records 


..- plus a comprehensive TV and radio guide. 


SPECIAL ISSUE — NOV. 1 


YOUR CAREER: a practical guide to future educa- 
tion and career planning . . . includes latest guid- 
ance information, lists of free career pamphlets and 
scholarships available to students, plus a review of 
job opportunities in new, expanding fields of science 
and technology. 
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“9, TEACHING AIDS 


TEACHER EDITION 


Scholastic Teacher is the special Teacher Edition of 
Wor.p Week, sent free with ten or more subscrip- 
tions. Features include an expert round-up of edu- 
cation news . . . lesson plans for Wor~p WEEK... 
teacher's TV-radio guide. 


WORLD NEWS MAP 


Up-to-the-minute, full-color wall map, designed ex- 
pressly for use by Scholastic subscribers. Regularly 
priced at 50¢ each .. . available with ten or more 
subscriptions to WorLp WEEX at just 10¢. (Map may 
be ordered at this special price only on the. Discount 
Voucher sent with acknowledgement of your order 
for WorLp WEEK. ) 





PUT WORLD WEEK 


IN — 
YOUR CLASSROOM Baca 
—NOW! 


Fill out the attached card, indicating number of student sub- 
scriptions. Quantity may be revised after you receive the first 
issue, before you are sent a bill. 

Wor.p We ex is published weekly during the school year (30 
issues ). Subscriptions: Five or more copies to the same address 
—65¢ per semester, $1.30 per year. Fewer than five copies sold 
on annual basis only, $1.50 each. (In Canada: $1.50 per school 
year, 75¢ per semester for five or more copies to the same ad- 
dress; fewer than five, $2.00 each per school year.) 


STUDY SKILLS WORKBOOK 


No. I for grades 7-9, No. 2 for grades 10-12. Easy-to- 
read 48-page handbook helps train students to use 
library resources, read maps and charts, take notes, 
write reports and term papers. Regularly 35¢ . . . 
available to subscribers for just 10¢ each (see note 


below). 


MEETING THE TEST 


Special handbook on standardized tests, prepared in 
cooperation with the Educational Testing Service. 
Provides vital information on College Boards, apti- 
tude tests, scholarship qualifying tests, etc. Regularly 
35¢ . . . available to subscribers for just 10¢ each 


(see note below). 


NOTE: These valuable workbooks may be ordered 
at the special subscriber prices only on the Discount 
Voucher which will be sent with acknowledgement 
of your order for Wortp WEEK. 


WORLD WEEK, 33 west 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 
* Soviet Russia 


% AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


News in Review: See Newsmak 
It Happened This Summer, 
Human Interest in the News 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 


One of the Newsmakers this week 
is General Lauris Norstad, military 
chief of NATO. Judy Garland, well- 
known singer of popular songs, is the 
other Newsmaker 
Things to Do 

[he article on General Norstad 
could prompt class discussion of NATO 
and its importance to the free world. 
What is NATO? Who are its mem- 


bers? When was it founded? For what 


purposes? 


IT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 
(pp. 8-10) 


Appearing on these pages are cap- 
sule reviews of major news events 
which occurred this past summer. You 
may want to use this section to find 
out whether your students read their 
newspapers regularly during vacation. 
List the news items on the blackboard. 
How many students can discuss the 
news events at length? 


UNIT: SOVIET RUSSIA 
(pp. 13-22) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Soviet Russia, or the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, is the 
world’s largest country in area. Within 
its borders are a wide range of climates 
and a wealth of natural resources, in- 
cluding vast forests; sweeping expanses 
of farmland; huge reserves of coal, oil, 
and other minerals. Its 218,000,000 
people are divided into more than 175 
different national groups. In recent 
vears the Soviet economy has grown 
rapidly, Today the country is well- 
supplied with heavy industry and mili- 
tary weapons. It has pioneered in 
rocketry and outer space research. At 
the same time, however, the needs of 
the Soviet consumer have been neg- 
lected. The Russian standard of living 
is much lower than ours, and food 
shortages have resulted from lagging 
production on Soviet collective farms. 
2. After the last of the Czars was 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 
September 20, 1961 


Unit: The Communist Bloc—2. Poland 
and the Other Soviet Satellites 


September 27, 1961 
The Communist Bloc—3. 
China and Its Satellites. 


Unit Red 











overthrown in 1917, Russia experi- 
enced its first—and only—democratic 
government. Within a few months 
Nikolai Lenin and his Bolsheviks had 
seized power and set up a Communist 
dictatorship. Lenin’s successor, Joseph 
Stalin, herded the peasants onto col- 
lective farms and drove the whole 
nation toward rapid industrialization. 
Although the present Soviet premier, 
Nikita Khrushchev, has curbed the 
power of the secret police, he still 
rules as absolute dictator. The Com- 
munist Party is the only political group 
allowed in the country, and its mem- 
bers hold all the key jobs in the econ- 
omy and government. The state is the 
foremost property owner and employ- 
er, controlling nearly every phase of 
Russian life. 

3. The Cold War began after World 
War II, when Stalin betrayed Russia's 
wartime allies—the United States and 
Britain—by turning the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries into Soviet satellites. 
During Stalin’s reign, Communist Cold 
War maneuvers included the Berlin 
Blockade, the Communist victory in 
China, and the Korean War. In more 
recent times, the Soviets have stirred 
up crises in such widely separated 
places as the Congo, Cuba, and Laos. 
Their main target at present is the city 
of West Berlin, a prosperous show- 
window of freedom in the heart of 
Communist East Germany. To force 
Allied troops out of West Berlin, the 
Soviets have threatened to sign a 
treaty with East Germany which 
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would give the East German Commu- 
nists control over traffic routes into 
the city. The United States and its 
allies have reaffirmed their determina- 
tion not to yield West Berlin to the 
Communists, and have taken measures 
to prepare for the crisis. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 14-16: (1) Describe the 
various ways in which the Soviet gov- 
ernment controls the everyday life of 
the Russian people. (2) Summarize 
what you have read about Soviet Rus- 
sia under the following headings: 
Area; Population; Climate; Mineral 
Resources; Agriculture; Industrial 
Growth;’ Military Strength; Living 
Standards. 

2. Pages 18-22: (1) Describe briefly 
the role of each in Russia’s history: 
Peter the Great; Catherine the Great; 
Czar Nicholas II; Dictator Lenin. (2) 
Summarize the actions taken by Stalin 
and Khrushchev which tended to 
heighten Cold War tensions. (3) What 
caused the Berlin crisis? 


Map Work 


Tell students to trace the map on 
page 13 of this issue of World Week. 
On the blackboard, list the items of 
information which students should in- 
clude on their maps. This information 
will include the names of major cities, 
rivers, mountain ranges, bodies of wa- 
ter, and neighboring countries. Soviet 
satellites should be identified. 


Map Interpretation 


Ask the class to turn to the map on 
page 13 of this issue of World Week. 
1. Between what lines of latitude 
is Russia located? How does its loca- 
tion compare with that of the U. S.? 
What does this suggest about its cli- 
mate? Where would you expect to find 
the tundra? The taigaP The steppes? 
2. Find the Ural Mountains. Why 





Tools for Teachers 


Poland and the Other Soviet Satellites 
Sept. 20 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Satellite Poland, by 
Lorna Morley (Vol. 2 59 No. 8), 1959 
$2.00, Editorial Research Reports, 1156 
19th Street, Washington 6, D. C. Basic 
Data on the Economy of Poland (Eco- 
nomic Reports Part 1, No. 60-43), 1960 
10¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Printing Office, Washington 
Focus Vol. 3 No. 3), 
Rumania, Bulgaria 

1960, 10¢; Amer- 


Government 
25, D ( Poland 
1952, 15¢; Hungary, 
Focus Vol. 10 No. 9) 
ican Geographical Society, Broadway at 
156th Street, New York 32, New York 
Eastern Europe: Achilles Heel of Com- 
munism? Vol. 7 No. 4), 
1957, 25¢, Center for Information on 
America, Washington, Conn. A Few Facts 
on the New Colonialism, 1960, free: A 
Survey of Recent Developments in Nine 
Captive 1960 Assembly 
of Captive European Nations, 29 West 
57th Street, New York 17. New York 
BOOKS: Land of the Polish People, by 


] 


s | 
Vital Issues 


Countries tree: 


Eric P. Kelly, $2.95 (Lippincott, 1952). 

ARTICLES: “Where U. S. Retreat Be- 
gan Sixteen Years Ago,” U. S. News & 
World Report, May 15, 1961. “Poland 
Today, a People’s Paradox,” by A. J 
Olsen, N. Y. Times Magazine, Mar. 5 
1961. “Polish Caesar,” by M. M. Mestro- 
vic, Commonweal, April 21, 1961. “Man's 
Freedom in Poland,” America, April 1, 
1961. “Poland Revisited,” by M. Gelhorn, 
Atlantic Monthly, Aug. 1960. 

FILMS: Poland, 1957, 53 minutes 
sound, black & white, sale or rent, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Di- 
vision, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. See It Now Series, CBS- 
TV. Changes in Poland since the Poznan 
riots, political unrest, etc. Iron Curtain 
Lands, 1958, 20 minutes, sound, black & 
white or color, sale or rent, Grover-Jen- 
nings Productions, Inc., P. O. Box 308 
Monterey, Calif. Changes in the satellites, 
controls and freedoms, urban and rural 
life. 

FILMSTRIPS: Poland 4 Troubled 
Nation, 1960, 41 frames, free loan, Cur- 
rent Affairs Films, 527 Madison Avenue 
New York 22. New York. History and 
geography 





do you suppose that many of Russia’s 
the Urals? 


industries are located nea 


Discussion Questions (pp. 14-16) 


1. From what you have learned 
ibout Soviet Russia. whv do vou think 
that one of the articles in the Unit is 
entitled “The 


2. The author suggests that present- 


Communist Colossus”? 


day Russia is a “super power.” Why 
does he use that term? 

3. How does the Soviet 
differ from the U. S. economy? 

4. In view of the fact that Soviet 
Russia rivals the United States in in- 
dustrial and military power, why does 
it run such a poor second in consumer 


economy 


goods? 


Discussion Questions (pp. 18-22) 


1. Why has it that the 
Russian people have never really ex- 


been said 


perienced democracy? 


2. How did the Communists come 
to power in Russia? 

3. How did the Communist dicta- 
torship change the lives of the Russian 
people? 

4. Soviet Russia is sometimes called 
a “one-party country.” Explain. 

5. What is the “Berlin crisis”? How 
did it come about? In what way is it 
a part of the Cold War? 

6. How did the United States be- 
come involved in the Berlin crisis? 
Why have the U. S. and its allies been 
willing to risk war in order to defend 
their rights in West Berlin? 


Things to Do 

1. Reserve a section of the class 
bulletin board for newspaper clippings, 
cartoons, and photographs dealing with 
the Cold War. Appoint a student com- 
mittee to keep the bulletin board up 
to date. (Turn page) 
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2. Gifted students can be assigned 
to make special reports on such topics 
as: (a) Collective Farming in Soviet 
Russia; (b) The First Russian Revo- 
lution and the Kerensky Government 
(c) The Bolshevik Revolution. 


AMERICAN ISSUES (p. 23) 


“Behind the Rubber-Stamp Curtain” 
is the title of the American Issues 
article in this week’s issue. World 
Week poses the question, “How much 
information should our government 
pass on to the public?” 


Procedure 

Assign the article as required read 
ing for the entire class. Several of your 
students can be asked to conduct a 
panel discussion on secrecy in govern 
ment. After the panel has finished, th 
rest of the class can be invited to 
make comments or ask questions of 
the panel members. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(pp. 24-25) 


In this issue, World Week begins 
the third year of its series on “Our 
Nation’s Immortals.” The purpose of 
the series is to present biographical 
essays about the men and women who 
have honored in the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans. An intro- 
ductory article on page 24 describes 
World Week's letter-writing contest, 
in which cash awards go to students 
who submit winning letters nominat- 
Americans to the Hall of 


be en 


ing great 
Fame 
The subject of this week’s Hall of 
urticle, on page 25, is Henry 
Beecher, an influential clergy- 
und author of the 19th century. 


Fame 
Ward 


man 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 26 


I. Cartoon Interpretation: 1-Nikita 
Khrushchev; 2-Premier of Soviet Russia; 
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3-Laos, the Congo, and Berlin are three 
places where Soviet Russia has stirred up 
crises; 4-that Khrushchev is constantly 
brewing fresh crises around the world, 
“turning the heat on” first in one area and 
then another; 5-Berlin. 


II. What Did You Read? 1-Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics; 2-would not; 
3-more; 4-Ural; 5-forest land; 6-sweeping 
plains; 7-twice; 8-false; 9-the state; 10- 
Czars; 11-Nikolai Lenin; 12-true; 13- 
Joseph Stalin; 14-became the first man 
to go into orbit around the earth; 15- 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Chekhov, Gorky 


(one out of four). 


III. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-In 
Soviet Russia, nearly all phases of life are 
rigidly controlled by a Communist dicta- 
torship. The state owns most of the prop- 
erty. By concentrating on heavy industry 
and military production, it has deprived 
Soviet citizens of many desired consumer 
goods. Soviet collective farms have lagged 
behind in production, causing serious food 
shortages. 2-The only political group al- 
lowed in Soviet Russia is the Communist 
Party, whose members make up only four 
per cent of the population. Party mem- 
bers hold all the prize jobs in factories, 
farms, schools, and government offices. 
Che Soviet parliament is merely a rubber 
party leadership. Khrush- 
chev, the party head, wields 
virtually unlimited power. 


stamp for the 
present 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 28 
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Periodicals for 
Every Grade 


1 through 12 


Social Studies + English 


NEWS PILOT, NEWS RANGER, NEWS 
TRAILS, NEWS EXPLORER grades 1, 2, 
3, 4. Exciting new classroom weeklies, 
colorfully illustrated . . . to enrich the 
reading program with significant news 
and current science, language skills and 
vocabulary drill 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively classroom 
materials in language arts, social studies, 
science. Reading level varied to suit wide 


differences in skill. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 8. 


Social studies and English — including 
news, geography, American history, sci- 


ence .. . language arts. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. World and 
national affairs. Features a weekly unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, science. 


* Science + Homemaking 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 11, 12. 
Major articles on world and national prob- 
lems, forum topics, science—to spark dis- 
cussion and critical thinking. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 11, 
12. Language skills and reading. Weekly 
workbook unit on fundamentals . . . unique 
developmental reading program. 
LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 10, 11, 
12. Modern literature and creative writing 
for high school students. 


CO-ED grades 7-12. Homemaking—espe- 
cially for junior and senior high classes. 
Grooming and health, fashion, food, fam- 
ily living, home management. 


SCIENCE WORLD Edition I, grades 7, 8, 
9; Edition II, grades 10, 11, 12. Class- 
room-oriented materials from the worlds 
of science and technology 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES /33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








Program Notes on 


Selected Radio-TV Features 








FALL PREVIEW 


“ograms of special interest ar 


in this week’s column. Begin- 
week and continuing through- 


the current week’s progr 
be spotlighted 


DRAMA 


un., Sept. 17, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV 
Pont Show of the Week: “The Lau 
* an examination of 200 year 
American humor with George Bur! 
is guide and commentator. New ser 
vill present programs of entertainn 
projects, and drama 

Oct. 4, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mrs. G 
Goes to College: New comedy seri 
starring Gertrude Berg and Sir Ced: 
Hardwick. Miss Berg, in the role 
Sarah Green, dons her freshman butt 
and prepares to 1 


akers, 


special 


enter the academi 
rid where she meets Sir Cedric Hard- 
wick as Professor Crayton, an exchanges 
professor from Cambridge University 
Jed., Oct. 11, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre: Ron Cochran \ 
be the host-narrator for the 11th season 
of this dramatic-documentary series 
Westinghouse Drama Series: (CBS-TV) 
The first of six original hour-long dr 
matie specials written by outstandin 
television writers. Saul Levitt’s, “Th 
Dispossessed” will open the _ series 
Other shows will appear in December 
March, April, June, and July 
Selznick Classics: (NBC-TV) Eight one- 
hour dramatizations of David O. Selz- 
nick screen classics presented on a one- 
onth basis from October through 
Slated for production are “Inter- 
“Rebecca,” “Spellbound,” “Por- 
“The Paradine Casé 
“The Spiral 


May 
Ye ZZO,”” 
1it of Jennie,” 
The Farmer’s Daughter,” 
Staircase,” and “Notorious.” 
The Power and the Glory: (CBS-TV 
['wo-hour dramatic special based on 
Graham Greene’s novel, starring Sir 
Laurence Olivier, including Julie Har- 
Mildred Dunnock, Keenan Wynr 
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Thurs., 





ook and 
isten 
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Patti Duke, and Roddy McDowell 

Noah and the Flood: (CBS-TV) World 
premiere of the hour-long dance drama 
composed by Igor Stravinsky and 
choreographed by George Balanchine 
The dance drama, derived from the 
book of Genesis and the York and Ches- 
ter mystery plays, will be performed by 
the New York City Ballet 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Sept. 15, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Inter- 
national Showtime: Weekly series of 
broadcasts from Europe featuring cir- 
cuses, aquatic shows, other major spec- 
tacles taped during actual performances 
all over Europe. Actor Don Ameche 
will be host, appearing on each show in 
the actual locale 

Sat., Sept. 23, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Satur- 
day Night at the Movies: “How to Marry 
a Millionaire,” with Marilyn Monroe, 
Lauren Bacall, Betty Grable. New series 
of post-1950 feature films in their origi- 
nal uncut versions 

Sun., Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Walt 
Disney’s Wonderful World of Color: 
New series of weekly full-hour color 
programs ranging from nature stories 
to animated cartoons, from tales of ad- 
venture to famous classics and musical 
extravaganzas. 

Wed., Sept. 27, 9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) A Vic- 
tor Borge Special with guest stars 
Hermione Gingold and pianist Leonid 
Hambro 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Carnegie Hall Sa- 
lutes Jack Benny: Isaac Stern, Van Cli- 
burn, Roberta Peters, Benny Goodman, 
and Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra take part in a special 
tribute to Jack Benny. One of the high- 
lights of the show will be a violin duet 
played by Isaac Stern and Jack Benny 

Sept. 28, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) 
Sing Along With Mitch: Color musical 
series with bearded Mitch Miller and 
his Sing Along Gang. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Harry Belafonte anc 





Rosemary Clooney will ahead the cast 
for the hour-long colorcast 

Sun., Oct. 1 (ABC-TV) Directions ’62: 
(Premiere) One-hour opera, “The Thief 
and the Hangman,” written by Abraham 
Ellistein with librettist Morton Wishen- 


4, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Perry 
Como’s Kraft Music Hall: Color series 
blending Como with a roster of guest 
stars 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat., Sept. 16, 12.00 noon (NBC-TV) 
Update: Weekly news program designed 
especially for junior and senior high 
school students. Regular features will 
include a review of the week's events 
and and analysis of the week’s most im- 
portant news story 

Sun., Sept. 17, 5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Chet 
Huntley Reporting: Late news reports 
and news background features 

Sun., Sept. 17, 6:00 p m (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century: “Turn of the Cen- 
tury (Repeat) New series starts on 


Oct. 29 

Thurs., Sept. 21, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) At 
the Source: The final in a series of four 
on-location news-interview programs. 

Fri., Sept. 29, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Frank 
McGee’s Here and Now: Weekly series 
of new coverage emphasizing the effect 
of news on people living through the 
events as well as pinpointing the front- 


page happenings 

Sun., Oct. 1, 3:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Adlai 
Stevenson Reports: A new Sunday 
afternoon series which will present the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations 
with world leaders as his guest. In the 
bi-weekly programs designed to in- 
crease public knowledge of the United 
States Mission to the United Nations— 
and the United Nations itself—Ambas- 
sador Stevenson will report to the na- 
tion on the work of his mission and its 
relationship to the U.N 

Wed. Oct. 11, 10:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) David 
Brinkley’s Journal: News “column” pre- 
senting Brinkley’s personal observations 
and reactions to current affairs 

T wurs., Oct. 12, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS 
teports: “Eisenhower on the Presi- 
ency,” one-hour program selected from 
11 hours of conversation with General 
Eisenhower in which he speaks frankly 
on subjects of concern to the American 


public 

Sun., Oct. 15, 5:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Nation’s Future: Debates between au- 
thorities on problems of national and 
international concern 
ell & Howell Closeups: 
of 13 news specials 
YBC White Paper: Award-winning docu- 


(ABC-TV) Series 


mentary series will present six new 
full-hour special programs narrated by 


Chet Huntley. 

Eyewitness to History: (CBS-TV) 10:30 
p.m. each Friday. Series covering the 
—_ most significant news story of the 
wee 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Mon., Sept. 18, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition: First in a 22-week series of docu- 
mentary films of important expeditions 
of modern times. Every third week will 
be left available to local stations for 
related programs produced in coopera- 
tion with local school systems. 

Mon., Sept. 25, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: “American Gov- 
ernment.” Two-semester college-level 
course dealing with the structure and 
function of the U.S. Government, taught 
by. Dr. Peter H. Odegard, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. Past season’s course 
in “Contemporary Mathematics” will be 
repeated during the half-hour preceding 
“American Government.” 

1:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The College of the 
Air: First course: “The New Biology,” 
taught by Dr. Ray Koppelman, Univ. of 
Chicago. Network stations will be able 
to broadcast the college credit course at 
the time of original transmission or on 
a delayed basis. 


Former President Eisenhower gives 
his views on the Presidency on 
CBS Reports, Thurs., Oct. 12, 10 p.m. 
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These are just a few 


pocket- size editions through TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


BOOKS FOR EVERY READER 
Reluctant reader, advanced reader 

there’s the right book for every 
one in these carefully graded se 
lections. Books on hobbies and 
sports, drama, adventure, biogra 
phy — among them many of th 
world’s great classics. And a fresh 
list every month holds students 
interest, keeps them eagerly read 
ing all year long 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE KIT! 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y 
Please send without cost or obligation, com 


plete information on How to Start a TEEN 


Ace Boox Cuvs, plus a kit of classro 


materials 
Teacher's Name 
School___ ; 


School Address_ 


of the many fine books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 

Each month students may choos: 
from among eighteen 25¢ to 35¢ 
poc ket-size books. There is no 
membership fee, no obligation to 
buy a specific number of books 
FREE DIVIDENDS 

For every four books purchased, 
one book free. Members select 
dividends twice a year from spe 
cial lists of popular titles 


FREE KIT! 


Everything you need for starting a 
Teen Age Book Club in your class. 


Bright, illustrated materials make it 
easy to tell your classes all about the 
TEEN AGE Book CLus .. 
dent Secretary exactly how to run the 
Club. Kit includes reviews of coming 


. show Stu- 


selections, full book annotations for 
your use. 














